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Music Books 


The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 


at the TEACHERS’ REsT, Tomk 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. | County, n, y. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journa 


BOSTON, MASS., 
EACHERS and other ladies can find moder- 
ate and pleasant board during the Fall and Winter 


New YorkK: 1481 Broapway. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


This is an entirely new book, music well-selected, and | Under the direction of Dr. SAUVEUR, anthor of “ Can- 


with German and English words, the latter translated | 8¢ries avec mes Eléves, 


Talks with Cesar de Bello 


py L. @. ELson. A valuable acquisition to the list of | @allico,” &c., begins Oct. 1. French, German, Italian, 


Male Quartet books. 
Complete, $20.50; Vecal 
Tegether, $2. 


Circulars, containing 1 


DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD. 
A New Weekly Musical Paper, commenced Sept 7. 


A wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
Pupils, Organists, Players, and Music-lovers generally. 


vlasses by Mr. T 
Teachers, etc., are invited to send for Catalogues and me 
i lists of the best, most useful, Kiet Ae, School after Sept. 20 
and newest books for their use the coming season. logues address 


scrit, Mathematics, and all other branches uisite to 
oo.” each 60 cts.| admission to any college, will be taught. 

classes will be ~ t by Dr. L. Sauveur; the Greek 


e Latin 


TIMAYENIS, @ Greek, and the au- 


of the Greeks.” r. Sauveur 


83 e (i) 


Make Your Own History - Chart. 


STUDENTS’ TOPICAL CHART- BOOK, used by 


Six pages reading matter, six pages selected music (312 History pupils, for summary, in connection with any 


pages per year), $2.00 per year vance. nome 
Teachers of Singing Classes will please examine| *!! im sight. — 

L. 0. Emerson's “ Onward” ($7.50 per dozen), sim-| Send for examination-copy.... .............--$1.00 

ilar to the “ Emcere,”’ so widely known. Or A.N.| Introductory price .............-:.eseeceesseee 1,20 


Jonnson’s “Method for Singing Cla«ses”’ 
($6.00 per dozen), or EMERSON’S “ Salutation" ($12 


A. BARNES & 


184 d (1) New York, Chicago, and New Orleans, 


per dozen), for Choirs and Singing Schools. 
(a All Books send post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
185 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


SUPPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive Analysis, ad- 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
l. The usual Academic course, 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
ted for Greek of Course I. 


es are substitu 
Ill. The ee tend course of three years, leading to 


the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 


ditional words for illustration, and qnestions for ex-| ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 


amination. By T. D. Supplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.00, 

PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literature), Princeton 
College, writes:, 

“ [t supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
obliged meet in wal way,and adds 
much to the wee 83 of a book profit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 

Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. 


White's Student's logy. 12mo. $1. 25. 
Cennington’s Zneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
Unabridged Student’s $1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

27 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


185 tf (1) 


afforded needy students by and 


ties. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. ec” 
151 za (1) College Hill, Sass. 


MICROSCOPES, 


At Reduced Prices. 


SPECTACLES 


PERA GLASSES, TELESCOPES. 


R. & J, BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REMOVAL. C.S.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont 8t. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


Cove, Rockland’ 
186 da 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


= 
¥ &3 = $2.50 
Price, | Single Co Oct. 4 } 


Schermerhorn’s T SD }’ Agency, and 


AMERICAN SCHOOL bo... UTE, ESTB, 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Tenchers 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application | of known calibre and character. Represents 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with | reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 


Competent Instructors WiTHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 2z (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


School Properties. Gives Parents information of geed 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
raand Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


G Ope 
Priced and Illustrated cutalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut S., Philadelphia. 


GLOBES, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Catalogue. 'H.'B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


GF For “ Educational,” see page 187. 


ST ISSUED, 


BRIEF AND THOROUGH COURSE 


LANGUAGE i?) GRAMMAR, 


By 8. 8. GREENE, LL. D., and F. B. GREENE, A. M. 


CREENE’S 


GREENE’S 


Graded Language Blanks Graded Grammar Blanks 


No. 1—Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No. 2—Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 
No. 3—Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4—Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 


Ne. 1—-ETYMOLOGY. Ne, 3—PARSING. 
Neo. Ne, 4—AN AL 
The subject of Grammar, heretofore uninteresting to 
pupil and teacher, is here treated in an entirely new 
manner, making it alike attractive and instructive, 
The lessons are to be written in Blanks specially pre- 


These Blanks comprise the only real LANGUAGE | pared and arranged with great care for the purpose. 


LESSONS ever published. They are carefully ded, 


Graded instractions are printed at the head of each 


fully illustrated, and the materials used are the best} page, and complete and ae rules, with numerous 
ad 


that can be had. 
‘Retail price, 5 cts, Special rates for introduction. 


exaiuples showing their applicat’ 
Reta 


on are printed on cover, 


il price, ten ets. Special rates for introduction. 


Ie Send for Sample Copies. Address 
POTTER, AINSWORTH 


& CO., 35 Park Place, New York. 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1827. 


AMERICAN PENCILS, 


For Office, Drawing, and Special Uses. 


A NEW LEAD PENCIL, 


ALL GRADES, FROM THE SOFTEST UP, AND OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


© Grades of lead | S SM M 
in Office Styles, Soft. | Medium. | Medium. 


Hard. Hard, 


in Artist Styles, ye So Soft. | Medium. lack. um 


From EDWARD H. KNIGHT, A.M., &c., 


Examiner-in-Charge of Classifications and Official Pub- 
lications, U. 8. Patent Office. 
Author of “ Knight’s Am, Mechanical Dictionary.” 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1874. 

I have, for the production of the drawings used in my 
Dictionary, four dranghtsmen who cannot be beaten in 
the United States for fine pencil work. Your pencil 
VVH is quite up to the quality of the $18.00 imported; 
it can hardly be better, hut my best draughtsman says 
pi perhaps a little better. We shall hereafter use 


TESTIMONIALS. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
D. C., April 8, 1874. 
Orestes Cleveland, Esq.: 
:—Having used Dixon's American Pen- 
cils in this Department, it affords me much pleasure to 


testimony to the above. 
W. CHANDLER, Aasis’t Architect. 


OLLEGIATE AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
BROOKLYN, October 31, 1873. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company : 
GuNTLEMEN:—I would say that the committee exam- 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


care- th 
tyour VVH, and I have experimented care-| ined the the composition of the 


fully. I send some of the drawings from which my 

cuts are made, to show you that I need the Best High-— 

Grade Pencils at any price. 

been package containing H, VH, and VVH pencils 
en other bureaus in Departmen 

everywhere a favorable verdict. : 


am yours 
EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 


The only Pencil Awarde 
Awarded the GRAN 
Awarded the 


sendiug either, freely, by post. 


THE JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


k@~ For samples or information, write ; we shall take pleasure in 


OFFICE OF AM. BANK Nore Co., An? DEPT., } 
142 BROADWAY, NEW York, July 5, 1876. 
Mr. Orestes Cleveland : 
My Deak Sir:—I was induced to try your Dixon pen- 
eil (though very much wedded to the Faber), and froma 


From the AMERICAN ARTISAN (N.Y.) for 
May, 1 


THE D1Ixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY’S VVH GRAPHITE 
PENCILS.— We have received and tested samples of 


careful trial now of several months, lam perfectly well | their brand VVH, which isa fine hard pencil, suitable 


satisfied they far exceed anything I have ever used. 


for drawing on either wood or paper, and which, we 


There is but one opinion in regard to them, that of think, is equal to anything now in the market. We 


perfect satisfaction. 
I am, sir, very resp’y yours, 


W. MAIN SMILLIE. 


have given them a thorough test personally, and have 


had our draughtsmen also try them, and the verdict is 
unanimous in their favor. 


These pencils are made 


U. 8. Post Orrick DEPT., (TOPOGRAPHICAL Div.), } from American graphite, and we regard them as su 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1874. 


pe- 
rior to those made of Siberian graphite, in that while 


cils submitted, with special reference to Cen ea trial of the Dixon Americas they are equally smooth and free from grit, they make 
a ae d col were also | Graphite Pencil in this division of the Post-Office, I | blacker mark. Our artists on wood compared them 
lead, tenacity, smoothness, and color. cheerfully add my testimony. with the imported HHHHHH brand, and pronounced 


tested by the Professor of Drawing in the Polytechnic 
Institute, and after receiving his report, the committee 
unanimously pronounced them equal, in all points of 
merit, to the best foreign penci - 


ls. 
tfull ars, D. H. COCHRA 
Very Committee on Chemicals, &e. 


W. L. NICHOLSON, Topographer, P. O. Dept. 


The undersigned concur in the above. 
Cc. H. POOL, Assistant 
A. F. DINSMORE, Princi; 


d the GRAND MEDAL for Progre 
D CENTENNIAL MEDAL, Philadelphia, 1876. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 


Address 


them as superior. 


have given satisfaction, and we will be able to 


They 
, ll to the same parties again.—Canada Paper Com 
pate, 


ss, Vienna, 1873. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) 2, descriptive 
, WARRANTED. ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, YORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


DANNER’S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


~~ ‘The only only perfect device for 
combining the smallest space 
with the convenience 
in shelving ks. Now offered 
at prices so low that 300 vol- 
umes can be shelved as cheaply 
on the DANNER as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. 
Every purchaser can return the 
case and receive his money, if it 
is not found on trial entirely 
satisfactory. The American Li- 
brary Association, through its 
committee, have recommended 
it to libraries and its supply de- 
partment furnishes it to them 
at factory prices. They have 
now voted to supply schools and 
= individuals at the same rates. 
== Description and prices on « 
plication. Cases constant] 
hand. SUPPLY DEPT. O 
L. A., Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hoswley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 185 


ite 


_FALCON PEN 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 


It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest Le | can subject it to. 


To Committees a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For ae circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 


1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or BROWN & CO., 
St for New England, 
.» Boston, Mass. 


Fl 


UID, CeaLiNG WA 
SEA TAGE, 
Rest Known. 1824, 


NEw: BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


School, Hall, and Office 
we FURNITURE, 
ouly bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 
= New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
116 FULT ONST.N 
PTICAL 
pro 
RAWOONG 
MicROSCOPES MB 


as” AGENT 


se Jas. W.Queen & Co. B.2 J.Beck.Lonvon. We, L.E.durcey. 
Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 
S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ao 
B 
as 
»Q 
oe 
“ae 
qs we 
3 


hy 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
illustrated, price 20 cents. full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


6 HAWLEY STREET, N. 
For or information, address F. B. Snow, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


528 ARCH STREET, 
IMPORTERS OF 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 


184i 


Descriptive Priced furnished on 
FURNISHED GRATIS | \\7ALLOUT'S NUMERAL CARDS, used 


SsC Hi oo LS with Teachers, through in the best Primary hools in Boston. Wholesale 


the New-England Bureau of Education. For further | price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ilustrations and Public Exhibitions, 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
T. MELLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Physical 
Instruments, 

STEREOPTICONS, ete. 

Ge Send for Catalogues. 

N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 f 27 GREAT JONES St., NEw YORK, 


WILLIAM J: WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
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Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1837. 

Superior — of Copper an’ Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hot ses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirt, 102 2d St., Cincinnati 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Siate-Pencil Use. 


“ 6 two “ “ “ 
“ 4,6 x « ‘a 30“ 
“ 5, “ two “ 
“ x9) six “ 40 “ 


and durable. 
price. 


These are light, noiseless 
Sample copies furnished on of 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 


~ 
SS j | 
/ 


ALLAN'’S ANTI-FatT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ae It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 


acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
being converted into fat. Taken jim 
accordance with dfrections, it w a fat 


twe te five nds per week. 

Corpulence not only a «iseuse “itself, but the 
harbingér .of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeaas rebel what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold druggists, or nt, exe 
press, for $1.50, r-dozen $4008. A 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


information, circulars, etc., etc., address the M r, cation. Address THOMPSON Brown & Co, 
F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 161 Street, Boston. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, alo, NAY. 


10 ‘tao, ta’ outfit, 10 cents. 
EO. L. , Nassau, 
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A HYMN. 
(For the dedication of new High-school Building, Cleveland, O., Sept. 3.) 


BY MRS. REBECCA D. RICKOFF, 


Labor, with strong and helpful hands, laid deep 
The broad foundation-stones and reared these firm 
And stately walls. ‘* The mighty architrave”’ 
He laid, and “‘ spread the roof”’ above it. Art 
With Labor wrought and with her skill touched, here 
And there, the work which Labor did, and made 
The useful beautiful. While Science, calm 
And clear-eyed, stood as mentor, and kept watch 
That fair proportion in all parts should give 
Endurance to each needed pillar, arch, 
And beam, and added strength unto the whole; 
That every wise contrivance known to Health 
Should enter into all the generous plan; 
That noble windows high and wide be framed 
To let the golden glory of the heavens 
Flood all the ample rooms. And mightier still, 
The powers of water, air, and fire she bound 
To do her will,—the wild and roaring winds 
From Erie’s chilly waste of waters blown 
To temper with a mild and genial heat, 
And send them, baJmy as the breath of June, 
And rich with health-restoring power, 
To fan the student’s glowing cheek, and feed 
His busy brain. And Liberty kept guard 
That every door should open free and wide 
To let her children all come in. 

They come, 
And Education meets them at the door; 
Mightiest among the me ps powers; born 
Of heaven when stars of genius brightest shone, 
And nurtured into glorious strength at the warm 
And of sweet humanity; 
An immortal Hercules, whose power is gained 
In victories over ignorance and wrong; 
Kingliest of kings, high bearing in 
His hand the bloss’ming scepter given him = 
By Truth, and wearing on his royal brow. 
The laurel crown which grave Experience 
Has bound for him. The light of love is in 
His gentle eye, and on his lips are words 
Of promise, cheer, and help; the sagest precepts 
Of the wise fall ever from his tongue. 
He takes the children to his loving heart, and with 
His firm, true hand, he leads them upward toward 
The hills where Wisdom dwells, — Wisdom, whose ways 
Are ways of pleasantness, and all whose paths 
Are peace. They come, and on for years and years 
They still shall come, with warm, glad hearts, and bright 
High hopes, with grand resolves and motives pure, 
And dreams prophetic of that dim and longed-for 
Future that fast is coming for them all. 
The hope and promise of our land, the pride 
Of every heart, — here shall they congregate 
When we are mould’ring in our graves. These walls, 
Grown dim with dust of years, mysterious 
With stains of time, shall still reverberate 
The student’s busy hum and joyous strains 
Of songs we ne’er shall hear. ere shall they learn 
The things we long to know; here study history 
Yet unwritten, and read poets yet unborn; 
And strange, new wonders of philosophy 
Shall see, of which we cannot even dream. 
The young, the glad, the earnest, hopeful young! 
sp blessing on them now and through the years 

0 come. 


Be consecrated, O ye walls! 
And ye, O ample rooms and gracious halls, 
Ye lofty windows bold, ye spacious doors 
Swung wide, and sheltering roof that covers all, 
consecrated, even to the end, 
Unto the freest service of the young! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Scuoon. — Yesterday settled forever in 
Cleveland the question of the paramount right of the 
high school to its place at the head of the school-system, 
and the politician who shall hereafter seek to achieve 
office by making war upon it is foredoomed to defeat at 
the hands of a people who fully appreciate its value.— 
Cleveland (O.) Leader. 

Orrick or Normat Scuooxs.— It is the office of 
our colleges and normal schools to give young mena 
chance of coming into personal eontact with concen- 
trated talent, with professors who combine scholarship 
with that unusual fervor which kindles into zeal all 
that come into their presence. And the young men, 
who have felt this vivifying power, must in their turn 
‘mpart to the masses what they received, and inspire 


| parents asking daily this question ? 


those around them with a thirst for knowledge that 
will carry them into higher institutions of learning. 
Here is to be found the real mission of the normal- 
school graduate.—Prest. Schaffer, Kutztown, Pa. 


Epvucation ABOVE Party. — “ What sort of educa- 
tion should the State provide for its children and its 
youth ?” In our land, whether or not we shall have a 
permanent class of white paupers at the North, and of 
black paupers at the South, depends in no slight degree 
on the views which may prevail respecting public in- 
struction. The discussion is beyond the control of any 
individual, class, church, or political party. — Ralph 
Gaylord, Esq., Omaha, Neb. 

An Examp te. — At Alnarp, Sweden, therg is an ag- 
ricultural institution, attended by one hundred pupils, 
fifty of whom support themselves by working on the 
farm, which contains a thousand acres of land. Two 
hundred cows are kept, —two months on the pasture 
near the Sound, and ten months in the stalls. Eighty 
acres are planted with sugar-beets. Two different plans 


of rotation are maintained, rigid accounts are kept, and 
most valuable information is recorded, as the result of 
experiments which it takes years to complete. Butter 
is the chief product of the dairy, and is sent to Enlgand. 
Our agricultural colleges take note.— Er. 


Wuar Curtpren Reap ?—Are teachers and 
The power of 
reading! Is it possible to estimate its force! All the 
pupils above the age of nine years, and many, espe- 
cially girls, of younger age, are not only able to read, 
but are hungry for reading-matter. We asked a boy 
of thirteen, recently, if he read much. He thought he 
did, and on telling upon what books his hours for the 
last two weeks had been spent we found the list to 
embrace The White Chief, The Indidian Hunters, Seth 
Jones, and Sheet Anchor Tom. Guard carefully the 


school library. A young person is made to enjoy good 
reading as easily as to enjoy trash. Teachers cannot do 
all, but parents and teachers can accomplish the whole. 
Guard well the reading of the boys and girls. It is the 
potent agent in making character.—Denver Times. 


Scuoot Laws. — One of the great curses of this 
country is the frequency with which laws are changed, 
and the consequent ignorance of the laws except by 
professional lawyers. A new law should be fully and 
fairly tested, and should only be changed when it is 
demonstrated to be inefficient. Both in regard to mak- 


ing new laws and repealing old ones, our motto should 
be, “Go Slow.” Teachers should be active in impress- 
ing this idea upon the members of the next legislature 
with regard to the school laws.—Jndiana School Jour. 


HEIDELBERG is perhaps rather hurt than helped, to 
the eye, by the presence of the students, at least that 
part of them who belong to the various duelling corps, 
and whose slashed cheeks and noses look very prepos- 
terous, under their fantastic, many-colored caps. When 
you meet a youth strutting along on a summer day, 
wearing a cap of yellow, black, and white, holding over 


his head a sun-umbrella of the same colors, and fanning 
himself with a fan of the same, he is not saved from 
being ridiculous by having a sword-cut on each cheek 
and two across the bridge of his nose.—T7. W. Higgin- 
son, in Woman’s Journal. 


EXAMINATIONS RELATED TO Furure Sruvies.—lf 
is, also, to be wished that examinations would have 
more concern for studies yet to come. The two, as a 
general rule, have little or no connection, ending on the 
one hand, or beginning on the other, as if they stood 
alone. Not one in a hundred examined retains any 


The great majority are weary of it, perhaps mortified 
about it, and look back as to a bad dream from which 
they have waked, never, they hope, to dream it again. 
Who thinks this right ? Who doubts that the ob- 
ject of an examination is missed, if it does not leave 
the scholar in the mood of continuing the study which 
he has but begun, however successful he may have 
been? Is the examination really “the be-all and the 
end-all” ? Or have we made it so, without thinking 
of the blank wall we are building right up against our 
children’s faces? The kinship of study to study, the 
attractiveness of each increasing as the course goes on, 


the charm of knowledge growing more and more win- 
ning; in short, the highest rewards of learning, all run 
the risk of being lost.—Dr. Eliot, Supt. Schools, Boston. 


TIME GIVEN TO THE COMMON BRANCHES 
IN OUR LOWER SCHOOLS. 


BY I. W. ANDREWS, D.D., MARIETTA, 0. 


There are two classes of pupils in the elementary 
schools. One class, and much the larger, never reach 
the high school, but receive their entire education in 
the lower grades. The other class pass through the 
elementary schools, and subsequently pursue their stud- 
ies for a longer or shorter period in those of a higher 
grade. ‘To the first class it is a matter of the highest 
importance that their time should be spent in the most 
profitable manner; that they should learn that which 
will be of the most service to them subsequently, and 
that they may be prepared to make progress without 
teachers after leaving school. Those, also, who con- 
tinue longer under teachers cannot afford to waste any 
portion of the school period, but should be allowed to 
spend the earlier years in such mode as most to facilitate 
and make successful their subsequent course. It is 
thus of great moment to all in the lower schools that 
there should be such arrangement of studies as to secure 
the best results in a given time. 

For years I have had the conviction that too much 
time is devoted to the common branches, especially 
arithmetic. A dozen years since I wrote an article for 
the Ohio Educational Monthly, entitled “Too Much 
Arithmetic.” The reasons for that opinion have not 
lost their force; but the conviction is stronger to-day 
than then, that there might be a saving of two or three 
years in our elementary schools. 

In the annual report of our Commissioner of Common 
Schools, there is given a list of all the branches pursued 
in the public schools, including the grammar schools 
and high schools of the cities and towns, with the num- 
ber of pupils studying each branch. Throwing out read- 
ing, spelling, drawing, etc., the list embraces twenty- 
five different studies. If we take the number of pupils 
pursuing a particular study as an index of the relative 
attention which that branch receives, we shall obtain 
the following results: arithmetic receives 50 per cent. 
of the time; geography, 234 per cent.; and grammar, 
18 per cent. Thus these three branches receive 914 
per cent. of the time and attention of the pupils, leaving 
84 per cent. to be divided among twenty-two other 
branches. If we suppose eight years to be the average 
number of years spent in school, and assume that the 
first year is devoted to oral instruction exclusively, we 
shall have seven years during which the pupil is, to 
some extent, learning lessons from books. With the 
statistics above given, we see that the pupil would spend 


wish to know more of the subject under examination. 


six years and two-fifths on arithmetic, geography, and 
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grammar, and only three-fifths of one school year on all 
the other branches. 

I am glad to see that prominent educational men are 
calling attention to the mistake which has so long been 
made of attempting to teach formal grammar and the 
higher parts of arithmetic before the pupil has sufficient 
maturity to master them. I believe Mr. Hubbard is 
entirely right in saying that grammar should be de- 
ferred to a much later period than is usual, while every 
lesson in school should be a language lesson, I was re- 
joiced to find Dr. Thomas Hill saying that twice as 
much time is given to arithmetic as need be; and that 
“the dominant error is the assumption that education 
is to be a gymnastic for the logical faculty.” 

Let me call attention to two errors in our prevalent 
system of teaching these elementary branches. One 
has just been alluded to,—the attempt to make children 
master that for which they are too immature in years. 
The science of language and the philosophy of arith- 
metic are beyond their capacity. Yet our public schools 
make an iron rule that no one can leave either of these 
branches till he can pass a thorough examination in 
the whole of it. Most of the problems in the latter 
half of the arithmetic are problems for men, not for 
children. When once stated, the child can work them 
well enough, but he has not maturity sufficient to put 
them into shape. As well put an apprentice to devising 
a complicated piece of machinery! 

The other error is the number of books on the same 
subject, and the multiplicity of examples. Thus in 
arithmetic we have parts first, second, and third, and 
perhaps a higher arithmetic, or a fourth part. In geog- 
raphy it is about the same, and even in grammar we 
are not content with one part. I take up an arithmetic 
which is widely used; it is part third. The pupil is 
supposed to have been through two previous books by 
the same author already; the first being confined to 
the ground rules, and the second repeating these and 
going well through the succeeding topics. We should 
expect that a clear statement of principles as to addition, 
subtraction, etc., would be entirely sufficient ; but, on 
the contrary, there are 382 examples to be performed 
by the pupil. Is this for practice? But the pupil can 
probably do this work,—the adding, subtracting, etc.,— 
as well as the teacher himself. If he cannot, then the 
teachers in the previous schools are greatly to blame. 
Then come fractions, with a vast number of examples, 
although that subject has been largely dwelt upon in 
part second, ‘his is followed by percentage, which, of 
course, is only an application of the fractional method. 
But percentage has 158 examples and problems, many 
of them involving a good deal of work. After this 
come interest, discount, profit and loss, etc., which are 
nothing but applications of the doctrine of percentage, 
with examples and problems to the number of 456! 
That is, in per cent. and its applications, the poor pupil 
is subjected to the imposition, not to say cruelty, of 
working 614 examples! 

Even were there nothing else to learn, it would be a 
waste of time to cover the slate with all these figures. 
The pupil becomes disgusted with such a repetition of 
work for the sake of work. What has been said of 
arithmetic is, to a large extent, true of geography and 
grammar. Too much time is given to each of these 
studies. If a considerable portion of: arithmetic and 
grammar was postponed to a later stage, the pupil weuld 
do the work in a small fraction of the time, and his 
mastery of the subject would be far more thorough. 

But there are other branches, a knowledge of which 
is essential to a good education. The two or three years 
saved from the three branches named, without any det- 
riment to the pupil so far as these are concerned, would 
be of immense service for other attainments. Shall this 
time continue to be wasted ? 


— Of all the men we meet with, nine parts out of 
ten are what they are, useful or not, by their education. 
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THE STRING TELEPHONE AND WHAT 
MAY BE DONE WITH IT. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


This little instrument, now so common as a toy, may 
be made so useful in the schoolroom when instruction 
in acoustics is given, that I venture to call the attention 
of teachers to it. 

Nearly fifty years ago Wheatstone discovered that 
long rods of wood or metal would conduct sound-vibra- 
tions, without much loss of intensity, to a considerable 
distance. He had a rod forty or fifty feet long and an 
inch or so in diameter, run from the basement to his 
lecture-room in the upper story. The two ends of the 
rod were left free, so that instruments of music could 
be placed in contact with them. If the lower end rested 
upon the sounding-board of a piano while the end in 
the lecture-room had a harp or a violin or even a board 
resting upon it, playing upon the piano could be plainly 
heard in the lecture-room, the sounds apparently com- 
ing from the harp or violin, though still having the 
quality of the piano-sounds, An orchestra was at one 
time arranged in the basement, and their music was 
heard to come from a harp. It was Wheatstone who 
gave the name ‘telephone’ to the device; but the later 
forms and principles of the electric telephones we have 
now, have nothing in common with the telephone of 
Wheatstone. 

Now, in practice, a string is about as good as a rod 
of wood for any of this work, and it has the additional 
advantages of costing but a penny, being compact when 
rolled up, and being portable. If, then, it be desirable 
to illustrate such phenontengas the above, it will be 
simply necessary to tie a string, like a linen thread, to 
a violin or guitar, or even to a door, in any convenient 
way, and carry the other end to a distant room, or still 
better, to a distance out of doors, say a hundred yards, 
where a music-box may be tied to it; or if the string is 
provided already with the membrane telephone, a per- 
son may sing or talk into the one at the distant end, 
and the singing or talking will appear to proceed from 
the violin, and it will be so loud that a great many per- 
sons can hear it at once. It will not be necessary to 
tie the end in the room to an instrument there, provided 
that the end is furnished with the telephone ; it will 
then simply be necessary to hold that upon the instru- 
ment used to receive the sound. A door, or table, or 
box, — almost anything having a surface as large as a 
square foot will answer for a receiver, though the sound 
will be quite loud from the telephone itself. It should 
be said that the string should not be allowed to touch 
anything between the two ends, or the vibrations will 
be given up to it instead of traveling to the other end. 
In every case, the receiver will not perceptibly modify 
the quality of the sounds which it receives, but will 
give out just what it receives, so that talking, singing, 
the sound of a tin trumpet, of a piano, or a cornet may 
be all heard coming out of a violin. 

Again, with one such telephone and a string attached 
not more than two or three feet long, one may perforin 
what is known as Melde’s experiment: fasten a bit of 
wax, as large as a pea, to the end of a string, and hold- 
ing the box to the mouth so that the string hangs free 
and vertical, sing slowly the notes of the scale; one can 
soon be found, by trial, that will break up the vibrating 
string into nodes and segments, having half an inch or 
more of amplitude. This can be varied by singing the 
octaves of the note, by varying the attached weight, 
and so on in the same manner as is customary when 
tuning-forks are used for the same effects. Also one 
Lend of the string may be tied to a nail or a hook four 
or five feet from the floor, and then singing into the 
box as before. The tension of the string may be varied 
by moving the body slightly, and the varying segments 
will be plainly seen. When used in this way, a string 
four or five feet long may be used to advantage. 

It will surprise many, perhaps, to learn that this in- 


—Locke. 


one of the telephones be placed against one side of a 
closed door, and a person in the same room, or indeed at 
a distance (provided that the string did not touch any 
other thing between the two instruments), speaks even 
in a whisper into the distant telephone, one may hear 
what is said in the other room by holding his ear at the 
place on the door opposite the place where the second tele- 
phone is placed. And furthermore he can talk back by 
simply talking to the door. 

I have also found that these instruments may be very 
useful to partially deaf persons; those who need to be 
spoken to quite loud in order to hear at all. If such 
persons provide themselves with a pair of these instru- 
ments, they will find, that with one at the ear they can 
hear conversation with themselves, when it is carried on 
in ordinary tones, without any uncommon effort. The 
size of such instruments need not be more than an inch 
and a half in diameter and an inch in length for the 
tube, the string, common cotton thread three or four 
feet long, as is found convenient. Such instruments 
can be carried in the pocket, as convenient nearly as a 
pair of spectacles, and will prove as serviceable as the 
common ear-trumpet. 

If it were generally known how. serviceable these 
little instruments are, they would be much more fre- 
quently used between buildings where communication 
is desirable and other means are adopted. They are 
useful, too, for distances as great as 3,000 feet, perhaps 
further, and talking is not at all difficult. 


AUXILIARY VERBS.—(IZ) 


OF THE USE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS BY THE 
TRANSLATORS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY WILLIAM KINNE, 


8. SHALL and wiv are found in both parts of con- 
ditional sentences, representing here, for the most part, 
the subjunctive mode in Greek. Of this use a few ex- 
amples are given. 


lf the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 
If I tell you, ye will not believe. 


lf the son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed, 


If we shall say, from heaven, he will say, why then believed 
ye Him not? 


If he were on earth, he should not be a priest. 
If it were not so, I wou/d have told you. 


Said I not, If thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God ? 


If these should hold their peace, the stones would ery out. 


And except those days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved. 


9. In like manner SHALL is often found in the first 
part of hypothetical relative sentences. 


Whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. 


For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother and my sister and my mother. 


For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, 


And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do. 
As many as ye shall find, bid to the wedding. 


10. In dependent sentences MAY, SHALL, and WILL 
are often found as signs of subjective action. 


Bring me word again that I may come and worship Him also. 
What good thing shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life. 
The branches were broken off that I might be grafted in. 


For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil. 


What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? 
And needed not that any should testify of man. 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 


It is impossible but that offences will come. 


~The Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest 
bring down Paul to-morrow to the council. 


The present tense of shall and will are rarely used 
for this purpose, —the past tense should and would, 
much, 

11. Wixt in the English Testament often denotes 
intention or purpose, both alone and when joined with 
another verb. 


strument may be heard through an ordinary door. If 


If thou wilt thou caust make me clean, 
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| will that thou give me by and by, in a charger, the head of 
John the Baptist. 

For what I would, that do I not. 

They that will be [mean to be, intend to be] rich, fall into 
temptation and a snare, 

After this he would not walk ro not willing to walk] in 
Jewry, for the Jews sought to kill him. 


12. Of MAY, denoting objective ability, or ability in 
the sense of nothing to hinder, and of should in the 
sense of ought, there are but few examples in the New 


Testament. 


If I may but touch his garment, I shall be whole. 

For it might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence. 

Because that which may be known of God, is manifest in 
them. 

Shouldest thou not also have had compassion on my fel- 
low-servant ? 

Sirs, ye should have harkened unto me. 


13. CAN seems for the most part to convey the idea 
of subjective ability. 

Who can forgive sins but God only ? 

Can the blind lead the blind ? 

If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us, 

What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? 

I spake to thy disciples that they should cast him out, but 
they could not. 


SCHOOL-ROOM DEVOTION. 


BY C. E, BLAKE, WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Much is said about the best methods of conducting 
recitations, to reach the best results; about the wisest 
way of disciplinitig a school, that all things may go 
harmoniously in their proper course, without friction or 
noise; about the teacher’s qualification, that he may do 
a noble work in the sphere to which he is called; but 
we hear little said of devotional exercises in the school- 
room, how they may be conducted so as to instruct and 
elevate. So short a time must be devoted to these 
exercises, that it may seem impossible that they should 
create any marked impression. If they do not exert an 
influence for good, so much time is wasted. But let us 
see if they may not be made the means of much good. 

None will claim, that in an exercise of ten or fifteen 
minutes, the Bible can be studied as we study it in our 
Sabbath-schools, But those who never hear it read out- 
side of the school-room will glean much from the short 
passages that are read there. The young mind is ever 
on the alert for something new, is ever ready to receive 
an impression ; and the religious exercises of the school- 
room should be conducted in such a manner as to in- 
terest, and; in so doing, to create an impression. It is 
the same here as in the church. The clergyman who is 
best able to interest, other things being equal, is the 
most successful in his spiritual work. Though the 
school is not exactly a church, it is there where the 
young receive impressions that are to accompany them 
through life; and all agree that these should be the 
best possible impressions. Though the school may not 
be for religious teaching directly, still religion should 
be the ground, as it were, upon which one’s school-day 
impressions should be made. One thing will be worth 
much of itself, if nothing else is gained: the custom of 
conducting religious exercises at the opening of each 
day gives such prominence to the Holy Word that pupils 
learn to respect it, 

It might be well to give a few examples of how de- 
Votional exercises in the school-room may be conducted 
‘o interest the pupils and produce a good effect upon 
them. Open the school, each day, with a chant. Be 
‘ure that all are familiar with it, that it may be well 
*xecuted. In singing the chant, or any other music, 
careful attention should be paid to the execution. Let 
the time be good; see that all speak in unison, and dis- 
‘netly. It would be well to have a separate chant for 
each morning of the week. Select five, and teach the 
school to sing them, and then assign one for each morn- 
ing. This will prevent too much monotony in the 
“xercise, and render it enjoyable. As soon as the bell 

struck for school to come to order, an instrument 


could strike the chorals, and then all should join in 
singing the chant,—all without being announced by the 
teacher. 

After the opening chant has been sung, let the school 
join in responsive reading from the Bible. It would be 
well to use a school service-book for Scripture reading. 
There are those arranged with reference to this use, 
and are more appropriate to it than passages ‘selected 
at random from the Bible. I would recommend a 
Manual of Bible Selections and Erercises, by Mrs. 
S. B. Perry, published by Lee & Shepard. (I am 
writing in the interest of no firm or book.) I have used 
this book in school, and find it admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is designed. There is a book of 
responsive readings, taken from the Psalms, published 
by Taintor Brothers; and Brooks’s School Manual of 
Devotion, published by A. 8S. Barnes, is another one of 
the same class. 

A familiar hymn, sung by the school at the close of 
the reading-service, is something that pupils always de- 
light in, and that elevates and ennobles all. This, I 
trust, will need no pressing on my part; I believe it is 
generally practiced in our schools. 

At the close of the singing all should assume an 
attitude of devotion. In regard to offering prayer, 
three methods may be mentioned. It is the custom of 
many to read a prayer. This practice gives an oppor- 
tunity for the school to unite with the teacher, as is 
sometimes done. Very many teachers are accustomed 
to offer prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
the school are invited to join. My own practice has 
been to use only the Lord’s Prayer, and invite the 
school to unite in repeating it. 

It would be a good feature of the service for the 
school to repeat the Ten Commandments, either imme- 
diately after singing the chant and before the reading, 
or after the prayer and the last in the devotional exer- 
cises. In some schools the practice has been to close 
the day with some simple service, as the repetition of 
the invocation, or passages from the Bible. 

The morning services ought not to be over ten or 
twelve minutes in length. If any closing service is 
held, it should be short as possible, not taking more 
than one or two minutes. 


AN AMERICAN TEACHER’S HOLIDAYS 
IN EUROPE. 


BY JULIA 8S. TUTWEILER. 


L—A VISIT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, AND 
SOME PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
PART FIRstT. 

Did you ever,— my dear brother teacher or sister 
teacher, as the case may be, —did you ever go into the 
school-room of another teacher, no matter how inferior 
to yourself in abilities, opportunities, and knowledge, 
without seeing or hearing something which you felt 
might prove a germ which could develop in the soil of 
your mind into a new educational idea? I, for one, 
can say that in all schools, and from all teachers, I have 
found something to be learned, and something worth 
the learning. 

If this was the case in my own land, where all was 
familiar to me, how much more striking must the fact 
be in a foreign land, where all the arrangements bear 
the impress of novelty, and consequently possess addi- 
tional interest ! 

Of all the countries of the world, the one naturally 
most interesting to Americans is their mother-country, 
England. Not only the tie of near relationship makes 
her specially important to us, but the fact that in the 
most essential lines of human progress our two nations 
have advanced far beyond all other countries. Others 
have gone before us in special directions, we may freely 
admit. Germany in philosophic thought, careful crit 
icism, and accurate learned labor, is far before us. 
France surpasses us in arts and artistic manufactures ; 


ernment, in all that relates to the preserving and cul- 
tivating of what is most august in man, we two stand 
far in the front of the nations of the world. The 
Germans received first in 1848 the rights that our an- 
cestors claimed and won more than six hundred years 
earlier through the Magna Charta. 

I have often thought that the singular want of truth- 
JSulness which seems to a foreigner residing among them 
almost characteristic of the French and Germans, is due 
to the over-government which both nations have been 
compelled to endure for so many ages. Just as we see 
in families where the parents exercise a very rigid and’ 
constant supervision over the acts of their children, the 
latter, never left free even in regard to indifferent mat- 
ters, to follow the impulses of their natures, are almost 
sure to be more or less given to falsehood and dissimula- 
tion. Among the English and the United Statesers 
(American is too ambiguous for my meaning) the accu- 
sation of uttering a falsehood is the last and deadliest 
insult, one which can only be atoned for by blood, or at 
least by blows. The most degraded man among these 
feels some sparks of his old fire flush up at such an in- 
sult. The school-boy will resent a flogging from his 
teacher less than the accusation, or even insinuation, 
that he is uttering a falsehood. So far as my observa- 
tion during several years extends, fhere is no such feel- 
ing among Continental school-children. The accusation 
of falsehood is made and received just as that of idle- 
ness, carelessness, or disorder, might be. With us, and 
with the English, such a fault is considered so different 
not only in degree, but also in kind, that the most judi- 
cious teachers hesitate to make the accusation, even 
when they are certain of its truth. 

I remember hearing a French lady, — principal of a 
fashionable boarding-school in Philadelphia, which no 
longer exists,—express with a vexation that was almost 
comical her perplexity at this difference of ideas in her 
country and ours: “Ah! mon Dieu! I am worried out 
with these demoiselles Americaines! In France you 
say to a girl, “ You are telling a lie, mademoiselle; that 
is not so; and you are a very naughty girl to say it;” 
and she must write an exercise or stay in her room asa 
punishment. Then she will cry and confess, and say she 
very sorry, will never do it again. You embrace her, 
comfort her, lead her to the other demoiselles, and tell 
them that you have pardoned her, and they must also 
be kind because she have suffered the punished of her 
fault; and that is all over. But here in America,— 
Oh! mon Dieu! what trouble, — what fuss, — and all 
about nothing! You tell a girl “That is not true, 
mademoiselle ; you are telling a lie; you are making a 
false excuse for your paressesse ;” and then it begins. 
No end to the trouble. She don’t cry; she gets what 
she calls “mad.” She writes to her father; he writes 
to me, — maybe he comes. Her mother writes; and I 
am lucky if they do not take the girl away, and maybe 
persuade two or three others to leave me also.” 

This little incident is related as the best illustration 
of the fact that there is a fundamental and unalterable 
difference in the school standard of morality for Con- 
tinentals and the English and Anglo-Americans. The 
fact that this difference exists is here brought to the 
notice of my readers as one important reason why Eng- 
lish educational matters are, and should be, of more in- 
terest to us than those of any other nation. We can 
certainly learn more that will be useful to us from the 
practice of a nation holding the same moral standards 
with ourselves, than from that of nations holding differ- 
ent ones, however learned and intellectual they may be. 
This is one of my excuses for lingering in London, in- 
stead of hastening on with the great human current to 
Paris, to see there the educational exhibit of all the na- 
tions of the earth. I felt sure that 1 could gain some- 
thing of substantial value for the sisters and brothers of 
our great guild, by trying earnestly and diligently to 
understand for myself, and relate to them, the manner 
in which the citizens of the great metropolis of the 


Italy, in poetic spirit. But in the science of civil gov- 


world are trained by laws framed by the wisest and best 
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of the race to which we belong. A great city is always 
a phenomenon worthy of attentive study in all its varied 
phases of life. It is a little republic; and while its 
condensed form exposes it to many dangers and evils 
from which larger republics are free, this very circum: 
stance gives it many advantages, and enables it to carry 
into actual existence plans which are the utopian dreams 
and longings of larger States. A long time has been 
necessary for this city to awaken to a full realization of 
the immense power for good which she possesses, if she 

«would give up some of her enthusiasm for personal lib- 
erty, and consent to exercise a “paternal government” 
over her future citizens. 

Some years ago, when compulsory education was con- 
sidered in England as only the dream of a few political 
enthusiasts, Miss Rye began her labors among the street 
children of London, those who were absolutely homeless 
and guardianless. She sent hundreds to kind and happy 
homes in Canada, but she found that it was like trying 
to bail out the ocean. The number seemed undimished, 
and was still increasing, for the sources of the supply,— 
ignorance and vagrancy, — had not been touched. An 
acquaintance of mine, a German philanthropist, once 
said to me that Miss Rye had assured him that there 
were twenty thousand such children among the three 
millions of London! Surely the statement of such an 
appalling fact was enough to awaken to reason a nation 
which had had no scruples in making vaccination com- 
pulsory. Some of her wisest statesmen began to ask: 
“ Have we the right to prevent the spread of bodily dis- 
ease, and not that of checking diseases far more foul 
and destructive to the body politic? Imgnorance, va- 
grancy, degradation,—are these not maladies which we 
have a right to check, even if in order to do it we must 
interfere with that pet superstition of the Englishman, 
—the personal liberty of the subject?” These Eng- 
lish statesmen came to the conclusion to which I trust 
the whole world will one day come; namely, that among 
the “inalienable rights” of man, the right to be igno- 
rant, to be dirty, to be lazy, and anything other that 
makes man injurious or burdensome to his fellow-man, 
are not included. The consequence of this conclusion 
was the passage, less than ten years ago, of the new 
School Law. 

When I was in London, two years ago, they were 
playing at one of the theaters a very good dramatised 
version of Bleak House. A young actress was winning 
golden opinions by the pathos and power with which 
she filled that réle which Dickens has drawn with his 
most inimitable touches,—that of “Poor Joe.” In fact 
“ Poor Joe” filled so much larger a place on the stage 
than in the novel, that the play was called by this 
name. One of the leading papers contained some very 
interesting comments on the fact, that although so few 
years had passed since the novel was written, and so 
much fewer since the new school law, yet “ Poor Joe” 
had already become merely an historical and social cu- 
riosity,—something belonging altogether to a past sys- 
tem. ‘lhe writer said that only a very few such waifs 
could now be found by careful search in that city where 
so short a time before they had been a large and ac- 
knowledged element in the population. He went on to 
say that in a few more years it would be found impos- 
sible to find even one. Perhaps he was too sanguine in 
this prediction ; we will say more of this hereafter. 

The new school law makes education, in towns of a 
certain size, compulsory up to the fourteenth year. 
Lists of the children belonging to each district are 
made out, and persons are appointed to inspect the rec- 
ords of the school-attendance, to see that there are 
no unexcused absences. When these absences have 
taken, place the parent is summoned to appear before 
the court and fined. 

There was great dissatisfaction among the poorest 
class of the shopkeeping and manufacturing popula- 

tion, and those still lower in rank, when this law was 
first passed. The parents, who had never themselves 
attended regularly any school, could not understand or 


appreciate the advantages which their children might 
reap from such attendance, and resented the summons 
before the courts and the consequent fines, both as an 
infringement on their personal liberty and a tyrannical 
attempt to deprive them of the services of their chil- 
dren. The German taxpayers would as soon think of 
trying to push back the Atlantic ocean with a broom, 
like Sidney Smith’s “Mrs. Partington,” as of resisting a 
law of the land in the persistent and determined way in 
which some British householders did. The English 
government in this case seemed to be somewhat in the 
condition of a father who should allow his son to follow 
his own inclinations for years, and suddenly wake up to 
a sense of the fact that he should be trained and con- 
trolled, when the boy is so big and obstinate that he 
declines to submit. However time was necessary for 
this reform, as for all others, to recommend itself to the 
common-sense of the English people; and there is no 
doubt that the next generation of the objecting class 
would be as indignant at the revocation of the law, as 
this one was at its passage. 

It was the design of the projectors of educational re- 
form in England, to extend the law passed for towns 
and cities, to the country as soon as the rural popula- 
tion would bear it. But up to this time they have only 
been able to let a very modified form of it prevail in the 
agricultural districts. The farmers were unwilling to be 
deprived of the cheap services of the children of their 
laborers, until they had reached their fourteenth year ; 
and the laborers, like the same class in the cities, were 
not capable of appreciating the fact that the services of 
their children, before they had reached this age, were a 
poor equivalent forthe advantages of education to them. 
So the law passed for municipal education had to be 
modified to suit these motives of self-interest. It is only 
required that children of the agricultural districts should 
attend school until they are ten years old. After that 
time they may be employed by the farmers, just as they 
employ their adult hands. ‘This difference in the pro- 
visions of the laws for city and country insures that, at 
least for a generation or two, the population of the 
towns and cities will be so much before the rural popu- 
lation in intelligence that they will certainly be the 
ruling power in politics. It is to be hoped that the 
next generation will reform this evil. 

Thus much as to the reasons of my visit to the School 
Board. Next week I will relate my visit itself. 


BLUE AND GOLD. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


We are now entering upon a season when come as 
perfect days as those of June. Our walks are poems. 
We seem to breathe an atmosphere of romance. Invig- 
orated by the delicious air, we are capable of efforts 
which, at other times, would disable us. Every breath 
we take is a delight; it seems a satisfaction simply to 
live. We always regard this disposition as the normal 
and healthy one; when we feel otherwise, there is some- 
thing wrong with the system. If a man ever recovers 
in part the enthusiasm and hopefulness of boyhood, it 
must be in these autumn days. Yet to many, to our- 
selves even, they are sad even when we enjoy them 
most. One naturally watches the beginnings of life in 
spring with more delight than its flickering in autumn. 
Yet there is much now to delight and interest the ob- 
server, whether a simple lover of nature or a cultivated 
student of art: 

Every year the golden-rods and asters seem lovelier 
to us than ever before. We stood to-day on the banks 
of the Seekonk, where the high tide-line was marked 
with the splendid Solidago sempervirens, as if the rip- 
ples had dashed on the beach in gold. All along the 
bay we find this superb plant, but it does not grow far 
away from the shore. At the risk of being tedious and 
repeating what we may have said in previous years, we 


will mention the fact that we have in Rhode Island at 


least twenty distinct species of golden-rod. One can 


easily gather a dozen kinds, in a moderate walk. If 
they are laid out on a table, even a novice would detect 
striking differences; but only the trained eye can de. 
termine the precise values of the minute likeness or 
resemblances. Undoubtedly many of them hybridize, 
as we also think do the asters. They are a difficult but 
very fascinating study; we say difficult, yet with proper 
guidance they cease to be so. If aman can study either 
asters or golden-rods without having his eyes opened to 
the mutability of species, he must be too old or violently 
conservative to make use of his brain. 

But it was of the beauty of these plants that we in- 
tended most to speak. How well they suit their loca- 
tion! We find one species in open dry plains, or on 
borders of woods, with a pretty wand bent to one side. 
Others grow usually by stone-walls or fences, and are 
high and branched. Some have a straight, erect wand. 
One is white; another has the fragrant odors of anise. 
The heads, too, vary extremely in size, and, to a close 
observer, in the shade of yellow. The leaves of the 
different species are still more variable. For instance, 
in the sea-side golden-rod they are entire, while in the 
Solidago altissima they are serrated and of very differ- 
ent shape. Once in a while-we see a whole meadow 
abloom like the golden seas of mythological story. There 
is a succession of species making glad the highways and 
fields from July way into October. Hence it is that 
their influence is sad; we know they presage the advent 
of winter. 

Even more beautiful are the asters, those exquisite 
star-flowers (as their name implies), of which Nature is 
at this season so prodigal. Often we take off our hat 
to a clump of asters; and why not, tobe sure? Do not 
certain mortals, even in civilized countries, bow down to 
objects of questionable authorship? Here are creations 
fresh from the hand of the Creator, beautiful, holy as 
is the love that made them. By some subtle influence 
they draw us totheunseen. Weare filled with a praise 
and awe, that only those know whom we occasionally 
see act similarly. We have seen a man of fifty sum- 
mers clap his hands with boyish delight at the simple 
beauty of an arethusa, and have felt an answering thrill, 
like music, stirring within us. 

Two weeks ago the roadsides were fringed with ob- 
scure twigs. Now every branch is studded with white 
or azure gems. Whole galaxies of stars are entangled 
in the grass. They gleam from crevices of rocks, they 
glance from hidden coverts and copses. September is 
indeed a prolific month in flowers, and it is especially 
rich in Composite. We commend this noble family to 
our co-workers throughout the Union, feeling that diff- 
culties will grow light if they approach them deter- 
minedly. It has been too long the fashion to neglect 
this order. As the books have said “too difficult for 
beginners,” teachers have often thought it too much 
work for themselves. This year we have had primary 
classes do excellent work with them. In almost all in- 
stances the students yield to the fascination, and beg 
for more. 


VARIETIES. 


— “Peter, what are you doing to that boy?” said a 
schoolmaster. “He wanted to know if you take ten 
from seventeen, how many will remain. So I took ted 
of his apples, to show him; and now he wants I should 
give them back.” “Well, why don’t you do it, then?” 
“Coz, sir, then he would forget how many are left.” 

— A minister was addressing a children’s meeting. 
Wishing to make use of the telephone as an illustration 
of prayer, he said: “Children, can any of you describe 
a telephone?” Immediately one little hand went up, 
and a bright little fellow called out in a loud voice: 
“ Yes sir. Two cans and a string.” 

— An absent-minded professor ran againt acow. In 
the confusion of the moment, he raised his hat and ex- 
claimed : “I beg your pardon, madam.” Soon after he 
stumbled against a lady on the street. In sudden rec- 
ollection of his former mishap, he called out: “Is that 


you again, you brute ? ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.} 


THE U. 8. EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 


UNITED States Dept. or Epucartion, 
PARIs, Aug. 19, 1878. 


Mr. Editor :—As Iam authorized to examine and put on file 
certain letters that come to this department, I take the liberty 
to copy the following, as showing the high appreciation that the 
United States educational exhibit holds in the minds of distin- 
guished educators. L. S. H. 


51 AVENUE Rot pE Romr, 
Paris, Aug. 3, 1878. 
To Joun WELSH, 


Minister of the United States to the Court of St. James. 

Dear Sir:—In my official capacity, as president of the Jury on 
Education, at the Exposition in Paris, I have had the opportu- 
nity of examining the collective exhibition of education pre- 
pared by the direction of the Commissioner-General of the 
United States of America. Though the space assigned to it is 
small, the collection is one of such rare merit and general in- 
terest, that Lam induced to ask what is its destination, after it 
has served its purpose here. Unless it is intended to take it 
back to Washington, would you be willing to entertain an ap- 
plication for a gift of such portions as may be left at disposal, 
to the School] Board of the city of London, of which I have the 
honor to be the chairman? It would be of great practical 
value to us, and I should feel it, as the president of the judges 
of education at Philadelphia in 1876, a special honor to be 
made the organ of communication of your wishes, if you are 
prepared to entertain this suggestion. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, yours truly, 


PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY, AND SCRIPT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Some of the leading educators in the country have said that 
they would be glad to secure the advantages gained by the 
Leigh type, if they could use it in connection with script, 
which they cannot give up. 

The following letters shed some light on this point. To 
Mr. Harris’s letter the following words, from his last report 
(published May, 1878), may be prefixed. He says (p. 189): 


“‘If the St. Louis schools have any strong feature, it is this 
one of teaching the pupil to master the art of reading in the 
shortest possible time.’’ , 


He devotes four extra pages to this subject (pp. 225-228), and 
repeats and emphasizes his testimony to,— 

(1) The gain in time,—one year out of two in learning to 
call easy words at sight. 

(2) Distinet articulation and correct pronunciation. 

(3) Superior mental training. 

The following letter from him is dated St. Louis, Sept. 7, 
1878: 

In reply to your question regarding the effect of teaching 
script in connection with the modified alphabet invented’ by 
you, I would say that we have tried script and phonetics for a 
number of years, and our experience goes to show that script 
can be taught just as well with your system as with any other. 
We have German script and German printed letters, learned at 
the same time in our primary grades. The resemblance of 
printed type to script letters is so faint, that variations on the 
printed type do not confuse the pupil. 

_ The many shades of sound, represented by slight modifica- 
tions of printed letters in your system, classify readily under 
the five ordinary vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, which give the names of 
the letters ; so that when your system is taught by sound, and 
by name of letter, from the beginning, as with us, no difficulty 
can possibly arise in learning script, or in learning the ordinary 
spelling. Respectfully yours, W. T. Harris. 

The following letter from Louis Soldan, Ph.D., principal of 
the St. Louis Normal School, late assistanf-superintendent of 
schools, and formerly the leading German teacher in that city, 
was sought from him, not merely on account of his familiarity 
with all these methods, but because of his pedagogical culture 
and high standing among our German educators. The ques- 
tion asked was with regard to the use of the pronouncing print 
in connection with the latest and best methods of teaching. I 
had tried to show, at the National Teachers’ Association at 
Elmira (1868), that this print and method is not inconsistent 
with, or antagonistic to, any good method of teaching, but in 
harmony with and auxiliary to the best. We have here the 
opinion and testimony of Mr. Soldan on this point. His letter 
is dated Sept. 10, 1878.; he says: 

Your daughter informs me of your wish that I should 
communicate to you my opinion in regard to the value and 
adaptability of the phonetic method to the new German method, 
which, for want of a better name, I shall call script-reading 
method. I presume you appeal to me because I happen to be 
acquainted practically with both. methods, having used them 
or more than fifteen years. 

hile I am a firm believer in the excellence of the script- 
reading method, and hail its adoption as a decided progress in 
primary instruction, I should regret its invention if it were to 
cause our teachers to retrace their steps and turn again to the 
Se cast-off methods of by-gone days; when puzzled little minds 
ad to fathom the incomprehensible mystery how something 
sounded like ‘ ess-pee-ee-double-ell-I-en-gee,’ could be 
spelling. 
German is a phonetic language (or at least nearly so), and 


Cuas. REED. 


with few exceptions each letter has but one sound, and each 
sound is represented by but one letter; hence no special pho- 
netic type is used in printing German primers, and the script 
method does not involve any deviation from the phonetic 
method. Each written character has but one sound, and 
therefore the script method is not a revival of the long-ago 
discarded A B C method, but rather a phonetic-script method. 

In teaching German reading, there is no collision between 
the two methods, and the question as to their relative import- 
ance does not arise, as both are used simultaneously; but I 
cannot imagine that any educator there, that knows the value 
of both, would hesitate for a moment to give up the script 
method a hundred times, rather than forego the advantages 
of the phonetic method (Lautirmethode). 

In adapting the script method to the teaching of English 
reading, it would be extremely unwise, in my humble opinion, 
to do so at the expense of the phonetic method. 

The phonetic method has a task to perform, in which it can- 
not, without detriment, be replaced by any other; aside from 
the fact that, by using it, reading can be taught in less time, 
experience has shown that it can be taught better than by the 
old methods. The phonetic method of teaching reading gives 
wsthetic and practical voice-culture at a time when the vocal 
organs are still plastic and flexible, and it secures clear and 
graceful articulation in speech and reading. Considering the 
peculiar difficulties which our city schools find in their way, on 
account of the heterogeneous population of many of our cities, 
there is no better means against the brogue, the drawl, the 
twang, the foreign accent, than the phonetic method. No 
other method can successfully replace it. 

But I cannot, at present, see why there should be any diffi- 
culty in combining the two methods. Ihave done so.for years 
with the very best success. In fact, there are certain advan- 
tages to be derived from their combination. which either lacks 
if used alone. I should recommend strongly the combined 
use of the script and phonetic methods. (This is the plan 
preferred by many teachers in Germany, where no necessity 
for such combination exists, except its inherent merit.) By 
teaching reading by means of books printed in phonetic type, 
the important pedagogical principle is observed that each char- 
acter represents but one sound, or in other words, the agree- 
ment between sign and thing. By using the script method 
with the phonetic method, the diversity of the many phonetic 
characters is reduced to unity. While there are, for instance, 
eight phonetic characters representing the different sounds of 
a, the pupil, in copying them in ordinary script, learns the les- 
— that all these different character are forms of the one 
etter a. 

I have heard teachers complain that they found. it difficult 
for their pupils to make the transition from phonetic to ordi- 
nary type. If the pupils use the script method in connection 
with the phonetic method, this transition is made and kept up 
from the very beginning. 

I could continue to enumerate the advantages of the com- 
bined script and phonetic methods, if it were not for the fact 
that I received Mrs. Freeborn’s letter very late, and that she 
requested me to write to you immediately. 

Yours very truly, LEwIs SOLDAN, 


There is food for thought in these letters. More will be given 
next week, with some detail of the manner in which script and 
phonetic teaching are combined in St. Louis. 

Epwin LEIGH. 


“WHAT? HOW MUCH? WHEN?” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I see in my JoURNAL of August 29th, under ‘‘ Public Opin- 
ion,” an extract ‘‘What ? How Much? When?” by Anna C, 
Brackett. It is the burden of my heart as a teacher, and thus 
far the unsolvable problem in my book. I write now, not to 
ask the question over in your paper, — for the question of old 
brought no response, — but to ask you, as editor, whether, in 
furnishing your columns you could not give us exact details 
in regard to all three points, from successful teachers, both of 
public and private schools. I am sure it would be a comfort 
to many besides myself. What ought we to expect girls to do ? 
How much can they do thoroughly when living at home, and 
subject to the various interruptions of home life, and yet grow- 
ing in strength of body as well asof mind? And where should 
it be accomplished ? What should be done in a school-year ? 
How long should that year be; i. e., of how many months, each 
of how many weeks, and how many hours should be occupied 
in each week ? If all these points could be settled satisfactorily 
once and for all, at least half the burden of anxiety would be 
lifted from the minds of conscientious teachers. Certainly, it 
would be an inexpressible relief to Yours truly, 
Allegheny, Pa., 1878. MARY MAITLAND. 
[These inquiries come from one of our most earnest inquirers 
after truth in teaching, and we call upon our best teachers for 
their views and experiences in reply.—Eb. | 


‘“WOMEN IN SCHOOL-MEETINGS.” 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

I observe, by THE JouRNAL of Sept. 5, that Gov. Prescott, 
of New Hampshire, congratulates his State on being the first 
to give women the right of suffrage in school-meetings. “‘ Born 
and bred” among the rough hills of that little but noble Com- 
monwealth, I would not pluck a feather from the cap of her 
governor, or detract an iota from the honor due her legislators. 
But “the truth of history’’ compels the admission that my 
adopted State has better claims to leadership in this matter 
than my native State. 

Women who have property liable to taxation for school pur- 
poses, have had the right of suffiage in “* school-meetings”’ in 
Michigan for more than ten years. They may also, under our 


present law, be elected as officers of school districts. In our 


districts no person, éither male or female, can vote on ques- 
tions of raising money by taxation, unless such persons possess 
property liable to taxation for school purposes. The law giving 
the right of suffrage to women in school matters has, so far as 
I am aware, the approval of every man and woman in Michigan; 
yet truth requires me to add that very few women, within the 
limits of my personal acquaintance, take the trouble upon 
themselves of attending the school-meetings. 

The truth is, the interests of men and women, of fathers and 
mothers, of husbands and wives, are so nearly identical in all 
educational affairs, that very seldom, if ever, can any conflict 
arise between them. Giving or withholding the right of suf- 
frage will not, in itself, exact any considerable influence upon 
the progress of our schools. D. B. 

STILL ANOTHER CLAIMANT. 

Governor Prescott, of New Hampshire, is in error when he 
says that New Hampshire is the first to give women the right 
of suffrage in school-meetings. Minnesota, in 1876, gave the 
women this right, and also to hold office in boards of educa- 
tion and district trustees, It remains to be seen whether *‘ it 
is a step in the right direction”’’ or not, * 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

52. ‘*Somebody’s else,’’ or somebody else’s’’? If we con- 
sider somebody else as a compound, the possessive, by rule, 
would be somebody else’s ; but if we regard else as an adjective, 
from elles, the genitive singular of the old pronominal root el, 
it would mean other, and we should have some other body's, 
which in the transposition would remain in the same form, or 
somebody’s else. If somebody else is a compound, why is there 
no hyphen connecting the parts ? F. D. H. 


52. Which is proper, ‘*Somebody else’s,’’ or ‘‘ somebody’s 
else’’? I think the former is right, and herewith give the 
reason for my opinion. A friend also gives reasons for using 
somebody’s else. "My arguments may be poor, but they are 
better than any I have heard in favor of somebody's else. If 
we consider somebody else as a compound, the possessive sign 
would, of course, be after the whole. Also, if the possessive 
is after somebody, the else would seem to refer to the following 
noun; as, somebody else’s hat, the else would limit hat instead 
of somebody. Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., in his Elementary 
Lessons in Historical English Grammar, speaks as if nobody 
else’s is right (see p. 125), and if that is right, I see no reason 
why somebody else’s should not be. But it might be asked, 
** If somebody else is a compound, why should not the possess- 
ive be somebody else’ (for there is a rule that singular nouns 
ending in an s-sound, take only the apostrophe to form the 
possessive)? H. C. K. 


76. In the last passage of Thanatopsis, — ‘‘So live,”’ ete., 
—scourged is a perfect passive participle and relates to slave ; 
sustained and soothed, perfect passive participles relating to 
thou, subject of approach. The whole passage is a complex 
imperative sentence, 


77. In Whittier’s ‘‘ Tent on the Beach,’’ the lines, ‘‘ And 
Elzevir’s gray ghosts from leathern graves looked out,”’ con- 
tains an allusion to editions of classical and other books pub- 
lished by the Elzevirs, *‘a celebrated family of printers and 
publishers at Amsterdam, Leyden, the Hague, and Utrecht,’’ 


78. ‘‘Fair Rosamond,’’ daughter of Lord Clifford, figured 
during the reign of Henry II., as one of the ladies of the court, 
and, as the recipient of many attentions from the king, in- 
curred the displeasure of his queen, Eleanor, and is said to 
have been killed by her. S. T. D. 

Shippenberg, Penn., 1878. 


ere — 


QUERIES. 


84. What company manufactures, or has for sale, the weights 
and measures for illustrating compound denominate numbers ? 
[Address Melvil Dewey, Metric Bureau, Boston, Mass., for 
the weights and measures of the metric system. | 

85. Are, or are not, the following expressions grammatical: 
‘“* The three first chapters;’’ ‘‘ The two first verses’’? Is there 
more than one first? Should not ordinals precede cardinals ? 
[The first two expressions are not grammatical. The ordinal 
should precede the cardinal. ] 


86. Has not a participle the force of a verb in receiving 
modifications, and the application of a noun and adjective? 
Thus is it not conditionally a “‘ partof speech’? ? Why do not 
grammarians agree upon some definite disposition of the same ? 
The infinitive is another subject, the disposal of which is not 
easy, according to its varied treatmentin English grammars. I 
have in some cases taught the infinitive to admit a subject in 
the objective case, thus forming an objective-clause element. 
In Latin we have the accusative (which corresponds to our 
objective) subject of the infinitive. Does it answer to treat 
English likewise ? 

Will some one please to analyze the sentence in the above, 
commencing with “I” and closing with “element’’? We 
ask for information, and anything written in answer to above 


will be earnestly read by the inquirer. QUZRO, 
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BOSTON, MASS., SEPT. 19, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1008. 

— The yellow fever continues unabated at Memphis, 
with some evidences of decrease at other points. The 
liberality of the people toward the sufferers, is an evi- 
dence of our unity and fraternity as a people. 

— Stickney, the defaulter, has been arrested. , 

— The British Parliament has been prorogued until 
November 30. 

— San Domingo is besieged. by revolutionists, and 
Hayti is threatened with rebellion. 

— The Bannock Indians were defeated by General 
Miles. 

— A terrific wind and rain-storm prevailed in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland, 
on Friday last, doing great damage to property, and 
several lives were lost. 

— Two hundred and fifty-one lives were lost in the 
explosion of the Abercarne coal mine in England, 
Wednesday, the 11th inst. 

— Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner has been nominated gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by the Prohibition party. 

— Butler has been nominated by himself and by the 
Greenbackers. 

— General Garfield, of Ohio, preached sound finan- 
cial doctrines in “old Fanueil ” last Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 

— Gen. Natt Head is the Republican nominee for 
governor of New Hampshire. 

— President Hayes has returned to Fremont, O., 
from his western tour. He has been received with 
great favor by the people. 

— Butler’s forces captured Mechanics Hall at Wor- 
cester, and held it against the State Democratic Conven- 
tion, which adjourned to meet at Faneuil Hall, Sept. 25. 


WE congratulate the editors and publishers of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly and the Educational Weekly, 
of Chicago, for honorable mention at Paris. The re- 
vised and enlarged list of awards comes too late for 
publication this week. The educational list is a long 
one, and embraces State and city departments of educa- 
cation, and publishers in all parts of the country. 


Tue sixth Congress of Women will meet in Prov- 
idence, R. L., Oct. 9,10, and 11. Papers are expected 
on Education from Miss Anna C. Brackett, Mrs. Emily 
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S. Forman, and others; on Science, from Mrs. Mary 
Treat, Mrs. Maria L. Owen, Mrs. Maxwell, and others; 
on Art, from Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Miss Helen A. 
Eastman, and others; on Journalism, Mrs. E. K. 
Churchill ; on Social Science, from Miss Abby W. May, 
Miss Juliette M. Corson, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. E. S. 
Turner, Mrs. A. L. Bristol, Mrs. C. M. Wilbour, Mrs. 
8S. W. Devoll, M.D., and others. 


THE teachers of Rhode Island have met with a heavy 
loss in the death of Benjamin V. Gallup, principal of 
the Greenwich Street Grammar-School, Providence. Mr. 
Gallup, a native of Connecticut, did his first good work 
in Rhode Island at the Washington Village Grammar 
School, and from that position was introduced to the 
school of which he has been principal for ten years or 
more. He was a man of quiet habits, earnest in spirit, 
gentlemanly in deportment, and always possessed of a 
Christian spirit. He has been the treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction for many years, 
and in his various positions of usefulness has made a 
good reputation and left a worthy memory. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG is to try his hand at the 
civilization of fifty children from the Sioux, and fifty 
women from the Kiowa and Camanche tribes. The 
boys are to be taught agriculture in addition to their 
common-school education, and the girls will have domes- 
tic training. The institution which has for several 
years been so influential in elevating the standard of 
education among the colored youth of the South, may 
thus help to solve the problem how best to domesticate 
and fit for citizenship the wild children of our Western 
forests. If it can be done, General Armstrong can 
do it. 


Tue reading of our school-children is one of the 


most important elements in their education, and our 
teachers should adopt and recommend such a course of 
general reading as will tend to cultivate a taste for good 
books, and thereby exclude the bad. An effort has just 
been made by the School Board of Newton, Mass., 
which is worthy of notice. They have appointed a com- 
mittee of their number to prepare a manual for the use 
of the children of the public schools of their city, con- 
taining lists of good books in different departments of 
literature. The first part of the committee’s work has 
been published. It consists, first, of some general hints 
upon reading, and then of lists of books grouped under 
topics, history, travels, poetry, etc., etc. Copies of this 
will be placed in the hands of all the children of New- 
ton, and must prove helpful to them in two ways; first, 
in suggesting collateral reading in their school studies, 
and, second, in informing them what are the best books 
in any special department. | 

The present effort is only one step in the work of the 
committee, as it is understood they intend to examine 
the new publications added from time to time, and make 
out lists of the best for the use of the school children. 
The especial value of the work of the Newton com- 
mittee is in placing in the hands of young people some 
corrective of the aimless reading so much in vogue, and 
in furnishing help to all who want to use a public 
library for improvement and not for mere entertain- 
ment. We hope to publish a list of works in our issue 
next week. 


In times like the present, when the minds of the 
people are tossed about by every wind of strange doc- 
trine, as to questions social, civil, financial, and other- 
wise, the wonder is often expressed that there should 
exist such states of mind and opinion. How comes it 
about that in a Republic, founded on free schools and 
the wide diffusion of intelligence, that great masses of 
people will listen to and be moved by the noisy 
harangues of the ignorant and fanatic, and be lead cap- 
tive by doctrines pernicious and destructive to all social 


progress? Why is it that any considerable number of 


people, many of whom must be credited with a fair 
share of intelligence and virtue, will accept the wild 
notions of communism; or the less monstrous, but no 
less pernicious teachings, that capital is hostile to labor ; 
or that an irredeemable paper currency is a fair substi- 
tute for a solid gold and silver medium? We have 
looked upon the South-Sea bubble as the long-ago ex- 
ploded product of an ignorant and easily-duped people, 
and have wondered that a system of banking on John 
Law’s principles could have lived in any except a semi- 
fabulous age. Whatever our wonders may have been as 
to the past, we behold the reality of the same wild and 
reckless schemes advocated up and down the land, as 
the voice of patriotism, philanthropy, and Christian in- 
tegrity, between man and man. However strange they 
may seem as matters of history, history repeats its 
follies in our day; and why ? 

The first reason for the existence of such notions is 
found in the uneasy and restless condition of a portion 
of society, without labor. Such a state of society is sad, 
and presents problems for solution which demand the 
wisest thinking of the best minds. That a large class 
of able-bodied men should be jnvoluntarily deprived of 
honest labor, is not only a loss, but a great misfortune. 
The suffering consequent upon this non-wage-earning 
condition leads men to cast about for its cause, and in 
their want of knowledge, or on account of a false and 
fatal prejudice, they make haste to declare their hostility 
to the men and things on which their support and pros- 
perity must ever depend. At such a time reckless men 
have a grand opportunity to mislead and dupe the 
honest-minded. 

The men without labor, and whose families are with- 
out bread, are too liable, mentally, to convert the mis- 
fortune into a crime, and to charge its committal upon 
those who are in no sense responsible, and whose real 
interests are at one with the laborer. Such is the state 
of things in America to-day. Capital, which only ex- 
ists and flourishes by labor, is, by unthinking men, 
made the scape-goat for the sins and misfortunes of the 
laboring classes and under the guise of a friendly in- 
terest in the sufferings of the unfortunate, unprincipled 
men, like Kearney in California, or Butler in Massa- 
chusetts, are stirring up the people to mutiny and rage 
with the stories of fancied wrongs, and their honied 
methods of redress. 

While “hard times ” is the occasion of general com- 
plaint, and is the cause of intense dissatisfaction and 
discontent, there is an underlying reason for the exist- 
ence of communistic notions as well as false financial 
theories. It arises from the ignorance of the people of 
the first principles of political economy, and this ignor- 
ance is in part aitributable to the lack of teaching of 
our public schools. 

The men who are now believers in false notions con- 
cerning money were, many of them, a few years ago pu- 
pils in our public schools. They were taught the three 
Rs with their accompaniments maybe thoroughly, but it 
is a matter of grave doubt with us whether one ina 
hundred of them has ever been taught the simplest 
principles of government, of social economy, or of 
finance. They do not know the: alphabet of political 
science. The questions, “ What is value?” “ What is 
money ?” have never been asked or answered satisfac- 
torily by these men, and yet fifteen, ten and five years 
from the time these boys were on the recitation seats of 
our schools, within the teaching and guiding power of 
our teachers, they are handling ballots as carelessly a8 
though pitching quoits on the play-ground. In their 
hands at the ballot-box are deciding forces, which are to 
determine government, social progress, history, and yet 
they are as unacquainted with the real issue, its philoso- 
phy, and its true method of treatment as the children 
by their side. Teachers should betake themselves to 
the study of political and social science, of history and 
morals, that the next generation may be able to undo 
some of the tremendous mistakes which impend from 
the follies and ignorance of the present. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE NEW-HAVEN SCHOOLS. 


Tue citizens of New Haven, Conn., are deeply stirred 
over the question of “ Bible, or No Bible ” in the schools ; 
and the election of members to the school board of that 
city, this week, turned upon that issue. The board is 
composed of nine members. Less than one year ago, 
when the question to discontinue the devotional exer- 
cises, including the reading of the Bible, came up in 
the board, three members voted to retain them. Of 
the members of the board who voted to abolish the de- 
votional exercises, the term of two expire, and their 
places are to be filled by this election. The term of 
one member, Mr. Hemingway, who voted to retain the 
devotional exercises, also expires; while the two others, 
Messrs. Bushnell and Maher, who voted with Mr. Hem- 
ingway, the three constituting the minority of the 
board, hold over. 

There were really two questions pending in the elec- 
tion. The first was whether the action of the Board in 
ruling devotional exercises out of the schools should be 
sustained or reversed. The second was whether any 
arrangement should be made with the Catholics, if de- 
manded by them, by which the Sisters of Mercy may 
be employed, under the supervision of the Board of Edu- 
cation, as they have been doing the past eleven years, 
to teach those children who would naturally attend 
parochial schools. The Hamilton School, in the midst 
of a Catholic population, has been hitherto under the 
instruction of fourteen Catholic teachers, twelve of 
whom were Sisters. By an enlargement of the capacity 
of the Eaton School, it was proposed to transfer the 
scholars from five of the rooms of the Hamilton to the 
Eaton School. The proposed removal of five of the 
“Sister ” teachers, aroused the priest, Father Fitzpatrick, 
who is anxious to continue the old arrangement of the 
integrity of the Hamilton School, which has been sus- 
tained at a cost of $10,500; which, although in its 
teachers and pupils, has been conducted in all respects 
similar to the other schools of the city. 

The Catholics of the city, under Father Fitzpatrick, 
have entered most warmly into the contest, and have 
favored the restoration of the Bible and devotional ex- 
ercises, and as a result of the contest, which was one of 
the most excited ever held in New Haven, a majority of 
twenty-nine hundred votes was polled for the restoration 
of the old regime, The three members of the Board 
just elected, with the two who hold over, who voted in 
favor of devotional exercises, will make a majority of 
one in the Board, and the exercises will be restored. 

It does not yet appear whether the Catholics have 
joined the Bible-reading side merely to secure the 
reéstablishment of the Hamilton School under the 
old plan. It is rumored, however, that the priest de- 
clares that if this is not done, he will educate the chil- 
dren of his parish in his own way, and by the votes of 
his people he will cut down the school appropriations, 
or cut them off. The question may finally resolve it- 
self into “Appropriations, or No Appropriations,” rather 
than “ Bible, or No Bible.” While we are satisfied with 
the action of the people in declaring in favor of re- 
ligious exercises in schools, we shall await further de- 
velopments with interest,and may have another word 
on New Haven, later. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


BY TANETARO MENGATA, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education for Japan, Boston. 


Educational matters in Japan have taken a fresh 
start. The political revolution of 1878 vividly demon- 
strated to the Government of Japan the importance of 
universal education ; and a short time after it was de- 
creed that means should be provided for the education 
of every child in the empire. For this purpose the 
country was divided into seven districts ; and sub-divided 
into high and elementary school districts; a population 
ef 600 making one elementary school district. These 


mediate control of a local government of committees or 
supervisors, who attend to the items of local expendi- 


etc. They are answerable to a central department of 
education, which has the general control of all matters 
pertaining to education in the empire: the publishing 
of text-books, of reports and educational journals ; and 
has under its immediate supervision several colleges. 
This department of education is represented in the cab- 
inet by a chief executive officer, the same as any other 
department. 


population of 34,000,000, The course of studies in 
these schools is somewhat similar to that in America, 
German plans. There are 216 high schools, of which 
guages; the total attendance averages 12,000, but this 


system has not yet come into general favor. 
One of the most efficacious helps are the normal 


out a new class of teachers. 
tendance of about 8000. Special lecturers have also been 


ers, and they have commenced to hold teachers’ insti- 
tutes throughout the empire. The teachers, of which 
there are about 45,000, of all grades, are licensed by the 
Government Board of Education. 

Japan at present can boast of one university, at 
Tokio, the capital, and about a dozen colleges through- 
out the empire, devoted to agriculture, law, medicine, ete. 
A permanent fund of $,8000,000 has been established 
for the purposes of education. The total income for the 
public schools is about $6,500,000 per year, arising 
from interest on the permanent fund, local taxation, 
private donations, etc. Out of this, the expenditure for 
the last few years for the common schools alone has 
been nearly $5,000,000. The disadvantages Japan 
labors under are the want of a larger permanent fund 
and greater facilities for providing education for the 
poorer classes. Another drawback is the difficulty ex- 
perienced in first learning to write the languages, al- 
though when understood, its beauty and great simplicity 
become apparent. Tho greatest need of the country is 
good teachers, and this happily also is fast being rem- 
edied by the energetic measures of the present govern- 
ment. The Empress of Japan herself has established 
the first normal school for girls, and directed the pub- 
lishing of new text-books by her express order. 

The publication of educational newspapers is also a 
very important feature in the new system, wielding as 
they do great power, both educationally and politically. 
Among the people there seems to be a general willing- 
ness and desire to adopt the new order of things, as is 
so well manifested by the number of private donations 
that have already come in to assist the movement. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS. 


College Fellowships; Charles F. Thwing. Scribner's, Sept. 
To South Africa for Diamonds; W. J. Morton. “ 
Nights and Days in Concord; H. D. Thoreau. “ 
The Ornamental Branches; Editorial. o 
The Vision of Echard; John G. Whittier. Atlantic, Sept. 
Americanisms; R. Grant White. 
Primitive Communism; A. G. Sedgwick. 
Bach’s and Handel’s Scores; W. F. Apthorp. ‘“‘ “ 
Fine Arts not Respectable for Women; Edtl. “ “s 
Recent Literature; Editorial. 
Health for Teachers; Harriet N.’Austin. Prim. Teacher, Sept. 
An Eng. Teacher in the U. S.; D.C. Macdonald. Lipp., Sept. 
Modern Kashmir; E. C. Bruce. “6 
Our Visit to the Desert; J. P. 
Sketches of French Literateurs; Arthur Venner. 
A Workingman’s Story; J. B. Harrison. Sun. Afternoon, Oct. 
Aunt Huldah’s Scholars; E. E. Hale. 
The English Reformation; Lyman Abbott. “ vad « 
** Multitudinous Seas’; S. G. W. Benjamin. Appleton’s, Oct. 
“ 


sub-districts, of which there are 36, are under the im-|St. Gothard Tunnel. 
A Japanese School. 
Through the Dark Continent; H. M. Stanley. bis 


“ In a Jewish Bookstore. 
ture, the organization of schools, text-books to be used, | iterary Record; Education. “ “ 


Harper’ s, Oct. 
“ 


“ “ 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


SEPTEMBER 19. 
The Battle of Poitiers, 1356. 
The week ending Sept. 19, 1665, was that in which the 


Great Plague of London reached its greatest destructiveness. 


‘ . The number of deaths in that week was upward of ten thou- 
There are about 24,000 common schools in the empire,| sand. Above a hundred thousand perished from April to 


with an average attendance of 2,000,000, out of a total! December of that year. 


Born: Henry IIL. of France, 1551; Fontainebleau. Robert 


Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, and High Church divine, 1587; 


: , Rotherham, Yorkshire. Henry, Lord Brougham, and Vaux, 
they having been largely modeled on the American and 1779; Edinburgh. Mi 


Died: Prof. John P. Nichols, author of Architecture of the 


103 are specially devoted to the study of foreign lan-| Heavens, 1859; Rothesay. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 
Showers of Fish; Calcutta, 1839. See other instances in 


Encyclopedias. 


Born: Alexander the Great, Macedonian conqueror, 356 


schools, 90 in number, which are educating and sending B.C., at Pella. Emperor Antoninus Pius, 86 A.D. Prince 
They have at present an] arthur, elder brother of Henry VIIL., 1486, at Winchester. 


Died: Lucius Crassus, orator, 91 B.C., at Rome. John 


appointed to instruct the present common-school teach-|Gruter, scholar and critic, 1527, at Heidelberg. Owen Glen- 
dower, a celebrated Welsh chieftain, 1415. Jerome Cardan, 


one of the most noted physicians, aud most voluminous 


writers, 1576. 

SEPTEMBER 21. 
The autumnal equinox. 
Born: John Louden McAdam, the English roadmaker, 
1756. Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 1778, at Ajaccio. 
* Died: Edward II. of England, murdered at Berkeley Castle, 
1327. Emperor Charles V., 1558; Monastery St. Just, Spain. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 

Battle of Zutphen, 1586. 

Coronation of George IL,, 1761. 

Born: Dr. Richard Busby, celebrated head-master of West- 
minster School, 1606, Philip D. Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 
statesman, ete., 1694. Theo. Edward Hook, novelist, 1788. 

Died: Mardonius, Persian commander, slain at Platea, 479 
B.C. Virgil, epic poet, 19 B.C., at Brundusium. John Biddle, 
father of English Unitarianism,’’ 1662. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 

Naval engagement of Paul Jones off Flamborough Head, 
1779. 

Born: Octavius Cesar Augustus, first Roman Emperor, 63 
B.C., at Aricia. Karl Theodore Kérner, the distinguished 
German poet, 1791, at Dresden. 

Died: Bishop Jewel, eminent prelate, 1571. Dr. Matthew 


Baillie, 1823. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 


Celebration of Feast of Ingathering, or Harvest Home, in 
England and Scotland. 

Born: Sharon Turner, historian, 1768, at London. 

Died: Pepin, King of France, 768. Samuel Butler, author 
of Hudibras, 1680. William of Wykeham, founder of Win- 
chester School, 1404. E 

SEPTEMBER 25. 

Born: Christian Gottlob Heyne, classical editor, 1729, at 
Saxony. William Romaine, eminent divine, 1714, at Hartel- 
pool. Felicia Dorothea Hemans, 1794, at Liverpool, 

Died: Philip I. of Spain, 1506. Robert Dodsley, book-seller 
and dramatist, 1764. Richard Pocock, Oriental traveler, 1763. 
Richard Porsen, eminent Greek scholar, 1808, 


SEPTEMBER 26. 
Saints’ Day.—Saints Cyprian and Justina, martyrs, 304; 
Saint Eusebius, Pope and confessor, 310. 
Born: Cuthbert, Admiral Lord Collinwood, 1750. 
Died: Pope Clement VII., 1534. Marquis of Wellesley 
statesman, 1842. 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
Battle of Tinchebrai, 1106. Swift’s Lodgings in Londcn, 1710. 
Born: Louis XIII. of France, 1601. Bousset, eminent 
preacher, 1627. 
Died: Pope Innocent XII., 1700. James Brindly, 1772. 


Teachers can use these and other historic events on the an- 
niversaries of their occurrence in various ways. (1) The 
teacher may prepare an oral talk or lecture of five minutes on 
yne or more of the topics. (2) One or more of ‘the topics may 
be given to the pupils of a class, or to the whole school, to read 
upon, for the day on which the events occurred. (3) All the 
pupils may take the same topic, or different topics may be 
assigned to different pupils, and these may be called upon to 
give the results of their reading. The Encyclopedias of Ap- 
pleton, Johnson, and The Encyclopedia Brittanica are needed 


A Motley University; D. C. Macdonald. * 


Among the Azores; Lyman H. Weeks. “s “ 


as books of reference. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 
THE FALL CAMPAIGN 

has fairly begun. The teachers have been gathering from 
near and from far, and now the bells are sounding their old, 
familiar call. In St. Paul and Minneapolis the opening was 
deferred a week, to allow the children to visit the two great 
fairs in those cities. President Hayes has been there, and the 
boys have all looked him over and put their handsin his. The 
university also postponed its opening until the greater attrac- 
tions of the fairs had dispersed. It will open this week, with 
a large attendance in the preparatory department. - 

The Normal schools are taking every measure t > bring their 
work up to the proper level. The preparatory departments 
have been practically cut off, and pupils who belong in the 
common schools are no longer admitted. Only one class each 
year is now graduated from the elementary course, and an 
advanced course of two years has been established, for the 
benefit of those who wish to prepare for teaching in the higher 
grades. These measures, while reducing the present attend- 
ance, will speedily give the schools a professional character 
and standing, which will increase their influence very much. 

The union school building at St. Charles was burned on the 
4th of September. Plans fora larger and more complete build- 
ing have already been obtained, and the work of rebuilding 
has begun. 

Minneapolis is finishing the finest high-school building in the 
State. It is built of the native blue limestone, and trimmed 
with the cream-colored kasota stone. It is finished in the 
highest style of modern school architecture, and furnished 
with every convenience and appliance required by modern 
methods. It will cost, completed, $100,000. 

The last apportionment of the school fund gives each pupil 
in the State one dollar. The large increase upon former ap- 
portionments is due to the sale of school-lands and the judi- 
cious investment of the funds resulting. C, 

September 9, 1878. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE REOPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

It would be difficult to present a rose-colored picture of the 
reépening of the New-York public schools, for doubtless pu- 
pils who trod on hot pavements on the morning of Sept. 2 
wished to walk over a more royal road to learning; and teach- 
ers, who share in common with all other classes of humanity 
its proverbial laZiness, longed for the adoption of England’s 
university system of a school-year of twenty-seven weeks. 
But notwithstanding the heat, the large buildings threw open 
their doors a week ago, and faithful workers are again at their 
posts. While the history of the present school-year remains 
undeveloped, it is to these workers that we want to talk fora 
few minutes, through the medium of your columns. Unfor- 
tunately no one has asked us for the advice about to be given, 
in what passes mentally into proverbs with many experienced 
and successful teachers, and which, we cannot help trusting, 
presented verbally in something like a formula will help proud 
spirits to bear their burdens with at least unbiased meekness, 
and pugnacious temperaments to emulate the wisdom of Han- 
nibal in resorting as seldom as possible to a pitched battle. 

There is a wonderful sameness to be predicated of classes of 
beings. The motives which induce a person to a certain call- 
ing, if not defined by his own consciousness, are defined by 


his conduct. 
THE CLASSIFICATION 


which will embrace all principals, will include all teachers. 
Hence two persons coming under one division, will either work 
in perfect harmony or perfect discord; two persons falling 
under diametrically different divisions, will be either 
the two poles of a battery or the antipodes of all that is 
disgraceful and disagreeable in a school-room. An enthu- 
siastic and peaceful woman said yesterday, to a French lady 
with a wise face surmounted by a stately pompadour gray roll, 
** Now it would be perfectly delightful to board with some 
family where I could remain two or three years.” ‘‘ That is 
impossible in the experience of all families, but, I think you 
might like to remain with me that length of time.”’ And so it 
is. We all believe in rules to which we are the rare and beau- 
tiful exception. What our letter has to say, accordingly, does 
not refer to the universal exception, and cannot therefore 
offend. 

Principals may be enumerated under the following heads: 

1. The principal who wishes to earn a very large salary, or 


make a very large fortune. 
2. The principal who admires, above all others, a profes- 
sional calling. . 


3. The principal who finds a school’ an autocracy, and him- 
self the autocrat. 

4. The principal who means to manage so skillfully that he 
will keep his corps good-natured, or he will not manage at all. 
He is a homeopathist. 

5. The principal who feels he honors his position when he 
forces every teacher under him to regard him as a mortal 
enemy. 


6. The principal who fancies a teacher who will regard lazi- 
ness as a prerogative of the supreme officer. 

7. The principal who loves knowledge, and believes its in- 
crease of the highest importance to the race. 

8. The principal who loves little boys and girls, young men 
and maidens, with the wise love of a father. 

9. The principal who loves common humanity, loves knowl- 
edge, loves to plan and organize, loves to share every bit of 
knowledge he acquires with some one less favored, has large 
approbativeness, large generosity, large combativeness. 


ANALYSIS. 


Of course it is often the case that several of these itemized 
characteristics are found in one person. 

The principal of the first class is severe yet business-like, 
well-versed in social amenities, and possessed of considerable 
intelligence. 

The principal of the second class is a dilettanti sort of man, 
with regular features, faultless linen and broadcloth,—a mas- 
culine improvement on Philip le Bel, yet invariably suggesting 
not masculine refinement, but feminine nicety. He is often 
extremely popular in well-to-do rural districts. As the char- 
acteristics of the first are often blended with those of the sec- 
ond, so those of the second are frequently united with those 
of the third, thus affording in actual life a never-ending series 
of useful problems under the rule of three. 

In the majority of cases, the principal of the third class is a 
small man or woman,—a kind of ‘‘ Sim. Tappertit,’’ — who 
moreover often attains even enviable distinction, since Ego is 
a gimlet that has been known to bore its way through many 
well-seasoned and fine-grained woods. But in theend, whether 
on one side or the other of success, it remains nothing but a 
tool of mean ambition. 

The fourth is an unctious person who demands votive offer- 
ings of praise from the altar of all hearts, and under the veil of 
affability and goodness covers much petty selfishness and 
thoughtless self-indulgence: 

The fifth is a natural pugilist, as often generous in his in- 
tentions as mistaken in his estimates. He is never satisfied, 
never can be, and never expects to be. 

The sixth possesses a physique tending to corpulency, is a 
lover of good food, of an immense amount of coddling by 
lady teachers, and has an absurdly lofty estimate of his own 
powers and doings. 

The seventh is preéminently an intellectual man, who does 
not care a tithe for the good opinion of any class except that 
of one composed of scholars, and loves only those pupils who 
give promise of great mental proficiency. 

The eighth is a great-hearted man or woman with large, for- 
giving eyes, possessed of as much brain as heart, and much of 
both,—a person who never reduces good government to a sci- 
ence, and yet always governs well. 

The ninth must be acknowledged as the principal of the 
greatest utility to the taught, the one who achieves the highest 
success in his profession, who is neither too nervous nor too 
phlegmatic, who tempers his ambition with shrewdness, who 
modifies his combativeness by his love of approbation, and 
whose policy in the selection of his assistants is an Eliza- 


bethan one. 
A CONCLUSION. 


This is a rather long premise on which to base a short argu- 
ment, but, like the theses of the German students of the Refor- 
mation, if it is only read, it may suffice to at least call atten- 
tion to much of a modifying nature that must necessarily be 
left unsaid in the short space allotted to a letter. The conclu- 
sion to be deduced, is that though such defects, and also such 
virtues, are more or less observable in every principle, it is at 
least inexpedient for teachers, and especially those who have 
their reputation still to make, to be keenly cognizant of the 
defects. All the characteristics mentioned are either the weak- 
nesses or the excellences of our common humanity; and, in 
the majority of cases, the teacher who is the best detective of 
the salient points in a principal’s character, shares those faults, 
or their possibility, in common with him. 

In all callings, a common fault among the Americans is the 
freedom of criticism indulged in by inferiors of superiors. 
There is, and should be, a certain respect due to office. Too 
many teachers make it one of their first duties to find out what 
is in itself objectionable in a principal’s character, and ever 
afterward, on all possible occasions, ‘‘ asa matter of principle,”’ 
to expose it in all its lights and shadows. It is no lack of 
principle; it is simply minding one’s own business, so long as 
such characteristics do not interfere with the intellectual im- 
provement of his or her pupils, for a teacher to be apparently 
oblivious of such defects. It is not in human nature to show 
favor to an open enemy, and a wise trait that young teachers 
need to cultivate, if they wish to become principals, is to ob- 
serve the blemishes enumerated, and, while young, to eradicate 
from their own characters everything not typical of the last 
three classes. 

There is no surer proof of power, and useful power, than 
this ability to observe and appropriate the proper lesson, and 
ability to refrain from the constant, useless expression of one’s 
opinion. A night’s reflection, or a month’s observation, often 


entirely changes the current and color of those opinions. If a 


young teacher begins his career pugnaciously, the chances are 
99 out of 100 that he will be worsted in most of his combats, 
and eventually be spoken of as able in his way, but too unbal- 
anced for great responsibilities. The inefficiency, moreover, 
that meets their attention, is sometimes not the result of im- 
perfect organization or imperfect superintendence, but of the 
¢arelessness and penuriousness of boards. In many cases the 
complainant finally says, ‘‘ Well, I will allow myself these priv- 
ileges also,’’ and thus subsides into an indulgence of the very 
weaknesses in himself that he regretted in others. 

This is the p>int at which actual failure begins. A teacher 
who can fill full to the very letter of his agreement all that is 
required of him, at all times and in all places, by-and-by, with- 
out a word, becomes the pillar of support. Sooner or later, 
after this stage of success is reached, the time arrives when 
there is a gap above him to be filled, and he is chosen. But, 
conscientiousness, without a certain honorable business shrewd- 
ness, which enables him always to keep his own counsel and 
mind other people’s business only when their business be- 
comes a part of his own, will secure for him respect only. 
The moral must be balanced by the intellectual, which, in a 


principal, finds its outlet through a faculty for self-government, 


as well asa faculty for the government of others. ‘To be hon- 

est, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thou- 

sand.’’ To be reticent, yet faithful, manly or womanly, and 

yet achieving the highest inward as well as outward success of 

a teacher’s noble calling, is to be one man picked out of a 

hundred thousand. Mary Harriott NorkIs., 
New York City, Sept. 9, 1878. 


KENTUCKY. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION (AUG, 12, 13, 14). 

Considering, as I do, that it is every teacher’s bounden duty 
to attend and profit by the educational meetings of his or her 
own State, I came reluctantly from the sea-side to attend ours 
at Somerset; came-from cool sea-breezes, plashing waves, and 
all that goes to the perfecting of a summer’s dolce far niente, 
to answer duty’s call among the mountains. Through a some- 
what varied experience, I have boasted I never lose anything 
when traveling, nor miss a train. Alas! this is now no longer 
a possibility; I reached the depot just in time to see my train 
gracefully wending its way out of the city,—not out of sight, 
but out of reach. No other connection being possible, I waited 
until the next day, and made another start. The train leaves 
at the most barbarous hour,—6 a. m.; and I live at one end of 
the town and the depot is at the other, so that we require a 
half-hour to reach it in time. 

The fates this morning were not auspicious, and after eating 
a good breakfast (for my cook is one of those blessings who 
never forget), I was almost overwhelmed with the announce- 
ment, “‘ The buggy’s broke!’’ Upheld, however, by a virtuous 
determination to do my duty, I said, “‘I’ll go in the street- 
cars.” Having carried my impedimenta to the sidewalk, I 
waited. Time, that calm pilgrim whom nothing disturbs, 
passed on, and I began to feel uneasy; and, when a party who 
knew informed me that the first car would not be up for fifteen 
minutes, I gave up. Evidently I am not wanted; such auguries 
are not to be slighted; and, with a heavy heart, I turned to go 
in. But my better half rose superior to the difficulties, and, 
hailing a grocer (one of our neighbors), I procured a seat in his 
market-wagon, and went to the depot in state. The trip was 
very pleasant, for with my usual “good luck,’’ which never 
forsakes me, I found old friends constantly. 

Reaching Somerset, we were taken up the roughest road in 
Kentucky,—to that I'll make my affidavit,—and finally de- 
posited at a hotel. I was advertised to lecture at 2:45 on this 
day, and did not reach Somerset until 3:30. Tired and dusty, 
I hoped to be excused until the next day; but no! I must come 
to time, at least as near as possible. So, pleading for a half- 
hour to shed my traveling gear and don my “ purple and fine 
linen,’ I consented. The association was held in the Court 
House, which was thronged with teachers and citizens, and a 
more interested and appreciative audience than that collected 
in the wilderness of our State no one need desire. There were 
many really good papers read,—full of good thoughts, and gen- 
erally admirably expressed. 

THE ADDRESSES, ETC. 


The opening address by our Superintendent of Instruction 
was brilliant, as usual, I am told by the fortunate who did not 
miss the train, and consequently heard all. Prof. W. W. 
Peniston read a paper on ‘The Future Education of Ken- 
tucky,”” which was full of mature thought, and was received 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Gaines, of Louisville, read an article 
on ‘‘ The Teacher: what he is, and what he should be.” It 
was a paper of rare merit. Then came my lecture on 
“‘Niches”’; for criticism I must refer you to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Louisville Courier-Journal, or the county papers; 
all I dare say is, it was received in true Kentucky enthusiasm. 
Next came an eloquent paper by Rev. J. W. Pratt, of Central 
University, on ‘‘ Teaching, one of the Fine Arts.” Prof. S. 
P. Lucy, of Midway, followed with one of the finest efforts of 
the entire convention: his subject was ‘Mental Philosophy, 
and the Art of Teaching.”” Then should have come a paper 
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by Prof. Z. F. Smith, but he was compelled to be absent, and 
sent his MS., which was read by Mr. Gaines. On the last 
night, Dr. Dodd, of Frankfort, gave an address on “ The 
Reciprocal Influence of Mind and Body,” which was very 
amusing and highly interesting. Of course the exercises were 
interspersed with music, and the discussion of many little 
points were of interest to the teachers. 

The hospitality of the citizens was gratifying indeed, and the 
entire town turned out to listen to our proceedings. The 
meeting doubtless will be productive of much good, rousing 
the inert, and encouraging the workers to renewed exertions. 
Danville was selected as the next place of convening, where we 
intend to have a rousing meeting. So, with smiles and kind 
wishes, we departed from the Cumberland Mountains, having 
the comfortable feeling of a duty well performed, 

Yours truly, BELL LEIN. MIDDLETON. 


INDIANA. 


WE OF THE WEST 
are attempting to improve the school systems with which we 
are connected, and look to the Hast for light. Your able 
journals are being introduced among the teachers, and are so 
practical and instructive that they are giving universal satis- 
faction. You did the best possible thing for school-work in 
establishing the Primary Teacher ; we say establishing, be- 
cause, although but one year old, it has gained a home among 
us, and we trust is to be continued indefinitely. 


THE BROOKVILLE NORMAL INSTITUTE 
entered upon its second annual session at the appointed time 
(July 22), and enrolled during the session of five weeks 33 
pupil-teachers. A great interest was awakened, and continued 
throughout the entire school. Those in attendance were above 
the average in intelligence and zealous application. 


‘ OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

opened Sept. 2, with full attendance. The schools are graded, 
and in such condition that each pupil knew his place, and all 
were at regular work the first day. An entertainment by the 
pupils was given Saturday evening, Sept. 7, for the relief of 
the Southern sufferers; we are seconded by our citizens in this 
good work, and urged to do our best in raising a relief fund. 

We have a permanent fund, for the relief of the destitute 
pupils of our own city, raised by the pupils of our schools, and 
sufficient to clothe them, and supply all the books necessary. 

Brookville, Ind., 1878. J. E. M. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Histology and the Cellular Theory: who discovered it? Dr. 
E. Fournie, a French scientist, desires to contest with the Ger- 
man nation the right to be considered the source of all light 
and of all progress, and has written a book, in which he claims 
for France a large share of credit for important scientific dis- 
coveries which have heretofore been claimed by German sa- 
vants. In particular, he states that this infatuation for Ger- 
manic science has been pushed so far, that in these last few 
years many people have imagined that histology, and every- 
thing that pertains to the microscope, is of Germanic production. 

Dr. Fournie admits that microscopic labors have not been 
pursued in France with the same enthusiastic ardor as by for- 
eigners, but claims that those of his countrymen who have de- 
voted themselves exclusively to these labors have been able to 
maintain microscopic anatomy in a progressive track, both in 
establishing their systems, and in rejecting what he says came 
with such pomp from the Hast. This last expression of Dr. 
Fournie, to be understood, must be associated with the re- 
mark of Virchow who, in a moment of humor, styled certain 
of the French savants, Microscopists of the West. 

In the appreciation of this question, it is necessary to take 
into consideration and separate the methods, the theories, and 
the hypotheses from those definite ideas acquired through the 
instrumentality of the microscope. In regard to the ‘ Cellular 
Theory,’’ Dr. Fournie claims for Dr. Mirbel, the French bot- 
anist, as being the first to admit the cell as an organic unit, 
and the point of departure of other tissues; and for Turpin, 
another French botanist, for expressing and demonstrating 
clearly all the fundamental ideas that have since been united 
together under the name of the ‘‘ Cellular Theory.”? Dr. Mirbel 
ventured only to apply this method of examination to vegeta- 
ble organizations. Turpin made a step to apply it to animal 
life, but Dutrochet, in 1824, was affirmative on this point. In 
1825 Raspail maintained the same position. In 1826 Royer- 
Collard put forth the same ideas, and in 1829 G. L. Duvernois 
wrote on this subject, proving that at this epoch the doctrine 
of the formation of complex organisms by an infinity of ele- 
ments was already classic, thanks to the works of French sci- 
entists. Dumas and Provost, in 1825, saw twice on the ovary 
of the bitch the egg enclosed in the Graafian vesicle, before 
Ernest de Baer formally discovered that organ. At the same 
epoch Coste discovered the germinative vesicle in the egg of 
mammals. 

A few years after these ideas had been expressed and the 
facts demonstrated, the first German work on the subject was 


published; and Schleiden, the author of that work, proves by 
his own quotations that he was familiar with these facts, for 
he says, ‘‘To occupy my attention with the works of Raspail 
does not seem to me compatible with the dignity of science.” 
Thus Schleiden disembarrassed himself of the already acquired 
right of priority. J. M. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

— W. A. Fletcher leaves Rockland for Biddeford High 
School. Lizzie R. Smith leaves Gloucester, Mass., for the high 
school at Bath, at a salary of $800. 

— The normal schools have opened with a full attendance. 

-— Maine and Massachusetts were one educationally, as well 
as politically, until 1820; hence the good laws of the latter 
State have always found a following in the former. The com- 
mon and high school were established under the same local 
and general laws. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— New Hampton has 100 students; Kimball Union, 90; Ap- 
pleton about 50. Pembroke is preparing for its sixtieth anni- 
versary. 

— The former pupils of Mr. and Mrs, Frank G. Clarke, 


funder whose gentle sway, from 1862 to 1867, Francestown 


Academy saw some ‘of its most prosperous days, were invited 
by circulars of invitation to meet at the old schoolroom for a 
social reunion and basket-picnic, August 20. Although an in- 
formal gathering, it was an occasion of rare enjoyment to all 
present. Of the 402 different pupils who attended the school 
under Mr. Clarke’s administration, nearly half of the number 


. | were present or represented by letters. Those living are scat- 


tered throughout 22 different States; some being in Oregon, 
California, Texas, and one on the other side of the globe. 
Some were reported as achieving eminent success, and all were 
filling honorable positions. Prof. G. A. White, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, was president of the day; toasts were responded to by 
Rev. F.G. Clarke, pastor Congregational church, Rindge; 8S. B. 
Hodge, Esq., of the trustees; H. 8S. Cornell, the present prin- 
cipal, and others. Many scenes of school life were pleasantly 
called back by the speakers, and the exercises were of intense 
interest to all. . 

— The alumni reunion of the McCollum Institute, Mt. 
Vernon, was held on Wednesday, the 28th ult., and proved one 
of the largest and best ever held; Hon. Geo. A. Burce, mayor 
of Somerville, Mass., presided, and his address of welcome was 
one to be remembered as hearty and free. Charles P. Mills, 
A.B., of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., was 
orator: N. H. Wilson, A.B., of Manchester, poet; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Parkhurst, of Boston, gave ‘‘ Reminiscences of School 
Life’”’; W. H. Stinson, of Dumburton, read the matrimonial 
record; Geo. W. Putnam, of Amherst, the necrology; Miss 
Emma F. Wyman prepared the ode. At the close of the exer- 
cises there was a collation, accommodating about 240. In the 
evening was held a promenade concert, where school-life of the 
past was lived over. 

— Rev. E. C. Cogswell, of Northwood, has devoted all his 
spare time for the last five years upon‘a history of Nottingham, 
Deerfield, and Northwood. The book is in press, and will be 
ready for distribution soon. 


VERMONT. 


— St. Johnsbury has 200 pupils; Vermont Academy, 100. 

— The State Normal School at Castleton, Judah Dana, A.M., 
principal, opened on the 5th inst. with a large number of pu- 
pils, giving to the new principal assurance of eminent success 
in his new field of labor. Castleton is a beautiful village, well 
located for the purposes of a State Normal School. Mr. Dana 
is an able and experienced teacher, and we therefore look for 
prosperity in the school at Castleton. 

— John H. French, LL.D., of Burlington, Vt., formerly 
secretary of the Vermont Board of Education, has received 
and accepted the appointment of principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Indiana, Penn. It is a very large and important 
school, and the many warm friends of Dr. French in Vermont 
rejoice at his appointment to a position so responsible, and one 
he is so well calculated to fill. Dr. French has eminent quali- 
fications as a teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss Alcott, the authoress, is regarded as rather stiff and 
unapproachable in society. In Concord, it is said that she 
‘‘snubs” right and left, in return for the ‘‘snubs”’ she re- 
ceived when a poor working-girl. 

— Superintendent Folsom, of the Boston and Providence 
railroad, has placed kilometer stones on the line of that road, 
and has placed metric charts in the depots of the road. This 
is a practical adoption of the system. 

— Mr. S. S. Crocker, formerly master of Coddington School, 
Quincy, more recently principal of the grammar school at 
Yarmouth, is now traveling for the New-England Publishing 
Co., Boston. 


— Amherst has 100 freshmen, and 350 in all classes. The 
triennial catalogue, issued this year, shows a total of 2,398 
graduates since its foundation, in 1831. Of this number 1,800 
are living, of whom 651 are ministers, 67 foreign missionaries, 
274 lawyers, 130 physicians, 257 professors and teachers, and 
150 engaged in other pursuits. The college had 208 of her 
alumni in the Union army. The present faculty consists of 
21 professors and instructors, in addition to the president, Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D. 

— Secretary Dickinson, and Agents Walton and Hubbard, 
are very busy at institute and lecture work. Last week at 
Ashland, Brookfield, Melrose, Everett, and Meriden; this week 
at Westfield and Lawrence. 

— Superintendent Simonds, at Milford, has prepared a new 
high-school course which devotes two years to business studies 
and four years to classical and business. 

— Phineas Allen, of Newton,—‘‘ Uncle Phinny,”’ of the Allen 
School,—celebrated his golden wedding on the 3dinst. Mr. 
Allen has undoubtedly taught more years than any person in 
the State, having entered upon the work in a district school, 
November, 1818, in the town of Sherborn. Graduating from 
Harvard in 1825, with Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, Rev. Drs, 
Frederick H. Hedge, and Samuel K. Lothrop, as classmates. 
Mr. Allen entered at once the Brookline Grammar School as 
principal, which position he filled until called in 1827 to the 
charge of the Concord Academy. It was in this position he 
had such pupils as the late Judge Nelson, Hon. E. R. Hoar, 
Hon. George F. Hoar, and their equally talented sister, the 
late Elizabeth Hoar, Hon. William Whiting, and Henry Tho- 
reau, preparing them for Harvard College. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— 8. S. Griswold recommends that the school-year begin on 
the first day of September and close on the last day of August, 
instead of May 1 and April 30; also that penalties be imposed 
upon schoo) officers for failure to do their duties. 

— Miss Julia L. Favour, a first-class teacher at Central Falls, 
‘“*has been dismissed because she is not a man.”’ 

— Dr. Chace, of Providence, at the dedication of the new 
high school, spoke on the duties of its guardians to fix courses 
of study, and said, “‘ The tendency for the last two or three 
decades has been, if I mistake not, toward expansion and su- 
perficiality. The necessity of restraining this tendency is be- 
ginning to be felt, and will, I think, be felt still more strongly. 
An education that is to furnish practical results must be directed 
to practical ends; it must be subordinate in all its parts to 
these ends. The knowledge imparted must be of the right 
kind; and it must also be accurate and thorough, or it will 
only mislead when practically applied. Half the failures of 
men in business arise from an imperfect and superficial knowl- 
edge of what they undertake. Such knowledge is more dan- 
gerous than absolute ignorance; it emboldens to enterprises, 
without conferring the ability to carry them out. Lege mul- 
tum, non multa, is not restricted to those who would become 
proficients in the art of reading. The maxim has a very wide 
application. One work on any subject thoroughly mastered is 
worth a dozen half-learned. The mind must not be pressed 
by a too-rapid succession of studies. It must have time to di- 
gest and assimilate the knowledge acquired, or little will be 
added to its strength. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The Normal School at New Britain opened on the 10th of 
September, with an unusually large and well-prepared class. 
There are now about 90 pupils. The city and town schools 
opened on the same day, and the attendance is quite large. Of 
the forty-one teachers, all return except three. The new ones 
are Mary Thompson, Eva Durgy, and Julia A. Francis. 
Within the last eleven years New Britain has expended about 
$90,000 for new schoolhouses, etc. , 

— The West Hartford high school has opened, under the 
charge of Mr. F.C. Williams, of New Britain. Wm. H. Hall, 
who has been acting visitor, engages again in teaching. Miss 


|M. A. Clark, who has taught more than ten years in the East 


School, is to teach in the Charter Oak Park district. The 
teachers of West Hartford have formed an association, and are 
to meet semi-monthly. At the next meeting, 18th inst., a 
paper is to be read on ** Written Exercises in Schools.’’ Such 
meetings as these will do great good, and their influence will 
be felt not only in the schools, but in the community. Let 
them be held the coming winter in every town of the State. 

— Mr. C. L. Ames has been principal of the graded school 
at Plantsville for four years. A good home; good teachers, 
and good committee, will go far toward making a good school. 
Any school which is favored with the encouragement and su- 
pervision of as good a man as H. D. Smith, Esq., is fortunate. 

— Plainville has a_ good school-house and graded school, 
which is yearly increasing in popular favor and usefulness. 
Mr. L. Williams is principal, and Mrs. Bishop, with other ac- 
ceptable teachers, occupy the secondary and primary depart- 
ments. 

— The Morgan School at Clinton, over which Mr. Winslow 
has ably presided since its establishment, has a new principal. 


Mr. Winslow having resigned to prepare for the ministry. is 
succeeded by Mr, Holbrook, late of Sing Sing, N. ¥. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—Prof. H. C. Hammond, son of Rev. H. L. 
Hammond of Chicago, a worker in deaf-mute instruction for ten 
years, has been elected principal of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA.—The school registers of San Francisco indicate 
an increase in attendance of about 700 over last year, in a total 
enrollment of 30,708. The city has 2 high schools, and 15 
grammar and 36 primary schools. 


CoLtorapo.—The school law provides for four examinations 
each year, at which time those who present themselves to the 
county superintendent, and pass a successful examination in 
‘orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
geography, the history of the United States, including the 
Constitution of the United States, physiology, laws of health, 
the elements of the natural sciences, theory and practice of 


teaching, and so much of the school law as relates to the duties 
and responsibilities of teachers,’ will be entitled lawfully to 
teach in that county from which the certificate is obtained. 


DAKOTA’S annual teachers’ institute will be held at Sioux 
Falls, Sept. 24. 


InDIANA.—One hundred and forty-six teachers were enrolled 
at the Franklin County Teachers’ Institute. Able lectures 
were given, and a large attendance of the citizens was secured. 

This State’s school fund has increased $40,000 within a year, 
aad is now $8,007,095, — the largest held by any State in the 

nion. 


Iowa.—A normal institute will be held at Independence, 
commencing Oct. 9. Study and recitations, not lectures, will 
be in order. It will be conducted by W. E. Parker, county 
superintendent. 


Inutrvo1s.—The State Industrial University of this State has 
been carrying on a summer school in Chicago, where, for eight 
weeks, instruction was given in iron work and wood work. 
This instruction is said to be equal to an apprenticeship of 
from one to three years. 


Rey. Charles A. Blanchard has raised $10,500 of the $20,000 
necessary for the endowment of Wheaton College in Illinois. 


Micuigan. — The average annual increase in Michigan, of 
children between 5 and 20 years of age, for eight years past, 
was 10,681. This shows the increase of population in eight 
years to be about 260,000. The primary-school fund, for the 
year just reported, was $234,541; being 50 cents per child. 


The average per child for eight years was 49 cents. 
The duties of State snperintendent fall on Professor Smith, 


since Mr. Farwell’s acceptance of his position at Indianapolis. 


MuynesotTa.—Red Wing has over 1,200 pupils in her public 
schools. There has been no reduction of salaries. Vocal 
music and Smith’s drawing are taught by regular teachers. In 
obedience to the instructions of the voters of that city, the 
Board of Education recently adopted the full list of the State 
text-books. According to the provisions of the text-book law, 
the cities are not obliged to use the State books, but many of 
them will use a part if not all on the list. 

There is a dead-lock between the city council of Winona and 
the board of education. The council will not appropriate the 
required amount of money for the current expenses of the 


schools, and the board of education refuse to cripple the 
schools by reducing the necessary expenses. It is to be hoped 
that the people will settle the matter in favor of the best good 


of the schools. 


MARYLAND.—The course of instruction at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, designed as a preparation for the study of 
medicine, will be organized at the opening of the coming term. 
It is designed to cover three full years of study, but any one 
who is able to pass a thoroughly satisfactory examination on 
the subjects studied during the first year, will be allowed to ad- 


vance into the second-year class. Students who have already 
matriculated at the university will be allowed to enter upon 
the studies of the first year without any new examination. 


Missouri. — The public schools of St. Louis show an in- 


creased enrollment of 3,000 pupils over last year, in a total of 
82,000. There are nine colored schools, which exhibit an in- 
crease of 290 in a total of 576. 


New Yor«.—New York city liasa private swimming school 
for girls, which is quite liberally patronized. A handsome 
gold medal was awarded the other day for proficiency. 

Rev. S. L. Caldwell, of Newton, Mass., accepts the presi- 
dency of Vassar College. His ability'as a scholar is generally 
recognized. 

Brooklyn has forty grammar schools, — five primary, eight 
branch, and four colored schools, divided into 116 departments, 
presided over by principles who are n& required to devote any 


time to class instruction. Whole number of pupils, 1877, 
895,89, an increase of 4,234 over 1876. Average daily attend- 
ance 49,491. Classes, 1,037; average number to each class 47. 


New JersEy.—Princeton College opened on Thursday, the 
12th, with over five hundred students. President McCosh 
says: “In these last twelve years we have doubled the number 


of buildings and instructors, and nearly doubled the number 
of students. The prosperity of the college will be assured by 
the good conduct of its students. A college draws its students 
more by its students than in any other way. When the stu- 
dents therefore are doing good work, the prosperity of the col- 
lege is increased.’”’ ‘‘Some animosity has been exhibited in 
many quarters,’’ a member of the faculty said, ‘‘as to whether 


number of the incoming freshman class would not be les- 
sened by the disturbances of the past winter.’’ This has not 
the case, however, and the class just entering is as large as the 
one of last year, numbering slightly over one hundred members. 


NEBRASKA.—Of the five colleges authorized by the charter 
of the University of Nebraska, two are now thoroughly organ- 
ized, the College of Literature, Science, and Art, and the In- 
dustrial College. In the first there are five courses of study of 


four years each, besides a preparatory course of two years, 
and in the other there are three courses: an agricultural course 
of four years, and another of two, and a four-years’ course 
in civil engineering. 


Onto.— Recognizing the great want in the West of thor- 
oughly prepared teachers, the college authorities of Wesleyan 
University have appointed one of their most efficient teachers, 
Mr. Richard Parsons, M.A., formerly a successful superin- 
tendent of common schools, to look especially to the interests 
of those fitting themselves for teaching. 

Prof. J. Fraise Richard, as president, will open the first ses- 
sion of the Mansfield Normal College, at Mansfield, Sept. 10. 

The State University secures an able professor from Illinois, 
in the person of Prof. S. W. Robinson. 

The principal salaries in Cleveland for next year have been 
fixed as follows: Superintendent, $3,300; supervising principals 
(2), $2,000; music teacher, $1,800; drawing teacher, $1,700; 
writing teacher, $1,500; supervising principal of the primary 
grades, $1,200: principal of the normal school, $2,100; assist- 
ants, $900; training-teachers (2), $800; principal West High 
School, $2,000; male assistants (2), $1,500; male assistant, 
$1.150; female assistants, $1,000 and $800; (A) grammar princi- 


pals, $1,000, $900, and $800. 
W. S. Eversole has been reélected superintendent at Wooster. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Erie Academy opened under Principal 
Story, Sept. 2. Superintendent McClenahan, of Milford county, 
is an earnest man, as evinced in the normal institute recently 
held by him. 

Lewistown has reduced salaries 20 per cent. The academy 
is flourishing under Principal Schuyler. New teachers of 
ability and experience have been chosen. 

A preparatory school of high grade is about to be opened at 


Wilkes Barre by graduates of Lafayette. 

Lafayette College opened its forty-fifth year with a new class 
of 92 members, and a total of nearly 300 in the four classes, 
being an increase on the numbers of the past three years. 


TENNESSEE.—The board of education of Memphis has de- 
cided that the salaries of head-teachers shall remain at $100 


per month, an exception being made in the case of the master 
of the colored school. 


— Each inhabitant in the United States pays $2.02 for the 
support of the publie schools, and $1.39 for military purposes. 
These two items of expenditure in other countries of the 
world are as follows: Prussia, 51 cents and $2.29; Austria 34 
cents and $1.39; France, 29 cents and $4.50; Italy, 13 cents 
and $1.57; England and Wales, 66 cents and $3.86; Switzer- 
land, 88 cents and $1.00. A writer in the Revue Pedagogique 
of Paris, who has visited California, gives these figures and 


then asks the question: ‘‘If those scourges of society, antag- 
onism and envy, are far from asserting in California the force 
that they have in the States of Europe, is it not to be attrib- 
uted in a great part to the effect of her public schools ?” 


Virerni1a.—W. W. Corcoran, the Washington banker, has 
increased his gifts to the University of Virginia by $50,000, to 
endow a chair of natural history. Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, 
gave $82,000 for the Museum of Mineralogy and Zodlogy. 
Professor Ward has furnished a fine collection valued at $39,000. 

The public school system of the State is doing much good in 
diffusing education and mingling classes long and far separated. 


Wisconsin.—The commissioners appointed by the last Leg- 
islature to investigate the best means of cheapening the cost 
of text-books, advantages of uniformity of text-books, etc., has 
been in session at Madison. They adjourned on the 8th inst., 
after careful comparison of information gleaned upon the sev- 
eral subjects under consideration. No decided action was 
taken, but it was pretty well agreed that several reforms will 
be recommended to the Legislature. There was a general 
agreement to encourage reform in orthography. The commis- 
sioners will meet again in November, and prepare their report. 

Miss A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, daughter of the late Hon. A. 
J. Craig, formerly State superintendent, a graduate of the 


School of Oratory of the Boston University, has been appointed 
teacher of Elocution in the State University. 


— THe Prmary TEACHER for September (Vol. II., No. 1) 
is now ready. This number contains important articles on the 
various subjects taught in the primary department, and should 


be in the hands of every primary teacher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. A new edition of Warren Col- 
burn’s First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic. upon the 
Inductive Method of Instruction. Published for the heirs 
of Warren Colburn, by Hurd & Houghton, 13 Astor Place, 
New York; H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston. 


We are glad to have our attention again Called to this highly 
interesting little work, which has now been in constant use for 
nearly sixty years, and has been proved by the entire and ad- 
miring approbation of the best teachers. We used it with en- 
thusiasm in our boyhood days. It quickened our natural 
fondness for mental arithmetic, so that it grew with our 
growth ; and when we passed to the study of the higher arith- 
metie and algebra, we found our greatest delight in using the 
methods taught in this book. We remember well the fascina- 
tion there was in those long columns of about equal length: 


** Two and one are how many ? 
Two and two are how many ? 
Two and three are how many ? 
Two and four are how many ?” 


the uplifted fingers of the teacher adding to the inspiration, 
and so giving us our first impressions of the true method of 
‘* object-teaching.’’ And then, too, how were ail those objects 
that have such a tempting look in a boy’s eyes,—apples, nuts, 
cherries, plums, custards, figs, marbles, cents, etc., — brought 
in to give interest to the exercises! 

But these simple exercises that would gain the attention and 
interest of the smallest child in the primary department of any 
school, are by no means the only feature of merit that the 
work possesses, though by their very simplicity they have pre- 
vented many persons from seeing how really profound and 
comprehensive it is, and that it actually develops every essen 
tial principle in primary arithmetic, There are in the more 
advanced sections, questions where numbers are small, but 
the process of thought required in the solution of them is 
sufficiently stimulating to atiract minds well matured. As 
mere intellectual operations, requiring no use of written num- 
bers, they evolve from the learner himself, in a perfectly easy 
and natural manner, the power of solving almost instantly 
every question likely to occur in the every-day business of life. 

We close this notice with a paragraph from the pen of Dr. 
George B. Emerson, whose judgment as a teacher of large ex- 
perience is entitled to the highest consideration. He had seen 
for many years, in his celebrated school in Boston, the prac- 
tical working of the system taught in this book, and wrote an 
introduction for a new edition of it, setting forth the proper 
mode of using it, which concluded with these words; 


‘“*This book ought not to be used with beginners only. Its 
effect upon those far advanced is even better and more strik- 
ing. It might be continued, with the greatest advantage, till 
the end of every course of instruction, and, if so continued, 
would have the constant effect of sharpening the perception 
and varying the ability of analysis, of giving perfect readiness 
in the mental solution of all common saber Fe and of fixing 
the habit of clearness, quickness, and accuracy in the process 
of exact reasoning.” 


A History or Latin LireraturE. By Leonard Schmitz, 
LL.D., classical examiner in the University of London. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is the first concise general history of Latin literature 
ever published in the English language. There were several 
elaborate works by German authors not generally available to 
English readers, The want is supplied in this work in a man- 
ner which it is hoped may be acceptable, not only to the stu- 
dent of Latin, but the educated reader in general. The 
author has not confined himself to those parts of Latin liter- 
ature which are still extant, and which deserve the name of 
classical, but has given a brief survey of the whole domain of 
literature, from its rudest beginnings down to the time when 
the Latin language in Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Africa was losing 
its original character. The entire period dver which the his- 
tory extends is from 753 B. C. to the extinction of the Empire 
in the fifth century of the Christian era. 


A First GREEK READER. By W. G. Ruchbrooke, M.L., 
second classical master of the City of London School. Mac- 
millan & Co., publishers to the University of Oxford. 


This little book contains much information concerning the. 
structure of the Greek language. It presumes the student to 
have some knowledge of Greek accidence, and proceeds at 
once to present such idioms as are peculiar to the Greek lan- 
guage. These occupy one hundred and twenty-five pages, and 
are followed by miscellaneous extracts in Greek for translation 
into English, and a glossary of the Greek words used in the 
extracts. The glossary and extracts are both printed in too 
small type for comfort in studying them. 


MopeEL ARITHMETICS. A complete, thorough, and practical 
course, including Oral and Written Exercises. By Alfred 
Kirk and Henry H. Belfield, principals of public schools, 
Chicago. Model First Book in Arithmetic, Third (Business) 
Book in Arithmetic. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. ; 1878. 


We have carefully examined these two thin text-books on 
arithmetic, and find them worthy of the high commendations 
they received from such men as Wm. H. Wells, Esq., Hon. J. 
L. Pickard, and Superintendent Doty, of Chicago, who ex- 
amined the work in manuscript and gave it their approval. 
The special excellences of these béoks are accuracy of state- 
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ment, clearness of discussion, fullness of illustration, and ap- 
plication of principles into the mysteries of numbers, follow- 
ing to a large extent the “Grube Method’’; philosophical 
discussions of principles and their applications, the combina- 
tion of oral and written exercises on each subject, the un- 
usually large number of examples carefully prepared and ar- 
ranged, the groupings of the miscellaneous examples, and 
examples for reviews and examinations. The Business Arith- 
metic is indeed a model, and presents in a compact form facts 
and principles which are essential to every business man. The 
subjects of Interest, Insurance, Promissory Notes, Banking, 
Equation of Payments, Exchange and Accounts, are treated 
very fully. Thebooks are well bound, and just right in size. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ComposiTion. By Prof. 
D. J. Hill, of the University of Lewisburg, Pa., and author 
of The Science of Rhetoric. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Price 83 cts. 


The book is designed as a practical introduction to English 
Composition. Beginning with the selection of a theme, this 
book conducts the learner through every process of composi- 
tion; including the accumulation of material, its arrangement, 
the choice of Words, the construction of sentences, the variation 
of expression, the use of figures, the formation of paragraphs, 
the preparation of manuscript, and the criticism of the com- 
pleted composition. Special forms of composition, such as 
letters, orations, and poems, are specifically discussed. 

The exercises are ample, and show great care in their prepar- 
ation. It is a book that we heartily commend to educators, 
believing that its examination will convince them, as it has us, 
of its excellence as an introduction to The Science of Rhetoric, 
by the same able author. It contains the best compendium of 
rules for guidance in the art of writing which we have seen. 
The learner is conducted step by step, and taught the art of 
composition. We are authorized by the publishers to say that 
they will send a specimen copy, post-paid, to any person who 
is engaged in teaching rhetoric, on receipt of 50 cents. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY Puysics. Con- 
taining numerous Practical Examples and Exercises, for use 
of pupils in High Schools and Academies. By C. L. Hotze, 
teacher of Natural Sciences in the Cleveland High School; 
author of First Lessons in Physics, First Lessons in Physi- 
ology, ete. St. Louis: The Central Publishing Company. 
Boston: J. L. Hammett. 


This book contains 1,643 “‘questions and problems”’ on a 
great variety of subjects relating to physics. Many of them 
have been selected from examination-papers used in various 
schools and colleges. They require for solution a good knowl- 
edge of physics; also of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
Having such knowledge, a scholar may, with the aid of the 
tables in the appendix, be able to answer them, and in doing 
so be much interested and instructed. Much use is made of 
the metric system in making the calculations. 


A One TeRM’s Course IN LATIN; or, The Study of Latin 
Simplified and Condensed. By James P. Hoyt, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of Academy, Newtown, Conn.; author of Outline of a 
New Method with English. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Price 20 cts. each. 


This book is a small pamphlet of nineteen pages, and is full 
of very useful suggestions about the proper mode of commenc- 
ing the study of Latin. The aim is, to draw attention at once 
to whatever is most essential to an understanding of the struc- 
ture of the language. Affixes of inflection and conjugation are 
tabulated in a very condensed form, to simplify the work of 
memorizing them, and various points of likeness and resem- 
blance between the forms are indicated to aid the memory. 
There must be constant reading and consultation of the gram- 
mar used, rather than direct effort at committing it to memory 
in the old way. This is all good, provided too much is not 
claimed for it in respect to the rapidity of progress that will be 


— 


made in mastering the language. The better way in studying 
Latin or Greek is, to value the acquisitions made rather for the 
habits of carefulness and accuracy which they tend to cultivate, 
than for the rapidity of acquirement. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Messrs. JOHN WILEY & Song, 15 Astor place, N. Y., have 
added several valuable text and reference books to their large 
list of such works, and as it seems to be their aim to put forth 
the best work on a special subject, we call attention to these 
later ones. Owing to the encouragement attending the sale of 
Weisbach’s Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors, translated by 
Professor DuBois, the last part of the volume is now an- 
nounced as ready for publication. It is entitled Weisbach’s 
Theory of the Steam Engine, and is also translated by Profes- 
sor DuBois. Mr. R. H. Buel has added to the original work 
many practical examples, showing the latest and best Amer- 
ican practice; also tabulated results founded on experiments 
made by the United States Government, which have not been 
issued in book-form hitherto. We find a table showing ex- 
periments on steam-jackets; some experiments on heat-engines; 
proportions of boilers, Stirling air-engine, ete., ete. All these 
various subjects are treated from a theoretical as well as prac- 
tical point of view, and the student is given examples illus- 
trating the various principles enunciated. The publishers 
have been peculiarly successful in this work and in the Hy- 
draulic Motors, in obtaining the authority of Dr. Weisbach, * 
which appears in an autograph letter. The translation is 
made from the last German edition, and Messrs. Vieweg, the 
German publishers, do not expect to issue another edition for 
many years, their present energies in this line being devoted to 
the issue of the third and last volume of Weisbach, now being 
edited by Dr. Hermann, and to be completed by 1879. We might 
mention that Messrs. Wiley & Sons are having this Vol. 
IIL. translated as issued, and will put it out as soon as ready. 
It will contain some valuable notes on Kinematics and Ma- 
chinery of transmission generally. 

Professor Brush’s valuable work on Mineralogy and Blow- 
pipe Analysis has been translated into the new system, and re- 
vised, which will add greatly to its usefulness. 

So also Prof. S. E. Warren’s Free-hand Drawing has been 
thoroughly re-written, and is issued in two styles,—one as a 
12mo book, and the other in 4 Nos,, bound in heavy paper 
covers, and arranged as a 4to. It is believed, in this last 
shape, it may find a new field of usefulness in our grammar 
schools. Professor Warren intends to issue all his elementary 
works, revised and enlarged, under the general title of Indus- 
trial Science Drawing. The Professor designs these books 
shall be introductory to his higher works, and thus make a 
continuous and complete series from Free-hand Drawing to 
Machine Constructions, The idea is a thoroughly practical 
one, and those schools who begin with this series will undoubt- 
edly find the pupils thoroughly prepared as they advance. 

Professor Dana has been engaged in re-writing and revising 
his Manual of Mineralogy, an elementary work for high 
schools; so much has been done that it is practically a new 
book. It will be issued about the last of next month, and we 
shall give a more detailed account of it at a later date. 


Messrs. Porrer, AinswortH & Co., of New York, have 
recently published a series of Language and Grammar Blanks, 
which at once commend themselves to all practical teachers. 
The books combine all the advantages of the text-book on 
language or grammar, and of the writing-book as well. The 
child is put at work as soon as he is able to study anything, 
and the course provides exercises for each successive grade. 
Technicalities are entirely omitted from the first part of the 
series, and are only sparingly introduced in the higher books. 


method embodied in these books, and a new interest in the de- 
partment is awakened among the pupils. The authors are 
Prof. 8. S. Greene, LL.D., and F. B. Greene, A.M, The plan 
in the early numbers of the series is similar to that employed 
in Thought and Expression, prepared a short time ago by Pro- 
fessor Greene, and of which a full notice was given in these 
columns. The Language Blanks are illustrated, and notes for 
the teacher accompany each lesson. We especially commend 
them to all progressive teachers. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce, as the first of their fall 
publications, Sibyl Spencer, by James Kent, author of ‘* The 
Johnson Manor’’: Almost an Englishman, by M: L. Scudder; 
American Colleges: their Students and their Work, by Chas. 
F. Thwing; What is our Bible? an attempt fo answer the 
question in the light of the best scholarship, and in the most 
reverent and catholic spirit, by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland; 
The Bible of To-day: a Critical and Historical Analysis, by the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick; Catholicity in its Relations to Prot- 
testantism and Romanism, by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8.T.D. 


— Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish, the last part of Sep- 
tember, Teachers’ Illustrated Bible, with about one thousand 
original illustrations, executed especially for this edition; 
printed in clear type, with references, etc.; 1248 pages, crown 
4to, cloth, $5.00; French morocco, gilt edges, four colored 
maps, $8.00; full morocco, gilt edges, four colored maps, $10; 
full levant, red undergold edges, four colored maps, $12, The 
same firm will publish Odd Talks at Home, by C. L. Nateaux, 
author of ‘‘ Woodland Romances,’’ “Peeps Abroad,” &c., 
with several hundred illustrations. Fep., 8vo, 192 pages; 
black and gold sides, cloth, $2.25. They will also shortly issue, 
under the title of New Greece, a volume by Mr. Lewis Sargent, 
which will comprise a survey of the actual condition of the 
country at the present day, and its history during the past few 
years. The work will be illustrated by two maps. 


— Ditson & Co.’s Musical Reader, published weekly, opened 
its musical campaign Sept. 7. This enterprising house is doing 
good service to the musical world by such a publication. The 
field is the world, and a very large music-loving public will 
read such a journal. Its aim is to be independent on all mu- 
sical matters, and all worthy talent will receive encouragement 
through its columns. One hundred thousand music-teachers 
in the United States need such a journal, which shall in- 
struct, criticise, and elevate this noble profession. The fol- 
lowing is one of the planks in the editorial platform: , 


** Our criticisms will concern principles rather than individ- 
uals, avoiding personality. We do not intend that our com- 
ments shall injure the good reputation of any person, Anun- 
just sarcasin would embitter the life of many a sensitive na- 
ture, and blight the progress of musical improvement. We 
shall not stand in the attitude of egotistic censorship, and yet 
no unworthy aspirant for public notice will receive our com- 
mendation, for our opinion can neither be bought nor influ- 
enced by obsequious sycophancy.”’ 


— It is stated by Harper’s Weekly that Mr. Chas, A. Stetson, 
formerly of the Astor House, is to publish a book of personal 
reminiscence. As the host of Daniel Webster and other dis- 
tinguished men, and a capital story-teller himself, Mr. Stetson 
ought to make a’ bright book. 

— Chas Scribner’s Sons will have ready, as their first Sep- 
tember book, Edward Eggleston’s story of Roxy, which has 
been one of the serial attractions of Scribner’s Monthly for 
some time. 

— Macmillan & Co. are just sending out a number of good 
books, bright and solid. Glenville Murray’s Round About 
Frauce is a clever series of sketches. 

— J. Church & Co, Cincinnati and New York, have just 
published a new collection of temperance music, The Crystal 


Experience has shown that the best results are attained by the 


Rill, adapted to the wants of temperance meetings of all kinds. 


Mass. Normal Art School, 


28 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
The examination for admission will be held at the 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


ENLARGED! 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


HILL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY, 


school on Monday, Sept. 30, at 12 M. Subject of 
the examination, “ FREEHAND DRAWING FROM THE 
FLAT AND THE ROUND”; two hours occupied. Ap- 
plicants must be above 16 years age. For circulars, 
apply to the curator. The classes will assemble for 
study on Wednesday, Oct. 2, at 9 A. M. 186 a 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 
Will be reopened Oct. 2. 


Pupils received into the family under the special care 
of Miss M. 8. Devereux and Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT under Mrs. 8. 
8. Ropgs, a [oo of Mrs. Kraus-Beelte. 
ddress MISS DEVEREUX, 
186 g 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Woman's Medical Collage of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new col ege building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
ical Demonstrations. 


to all matriculants of the ie Address, 
RACHEL L. BoDLEY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
Pa. 164 z eow 


EWARBDS of MERIT, SPEAKERS, cic. 
AbaMs, Hill, N.H. 1%» 


Worcester’s © Spelling Books 
Worcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book, 


96 pp., beautifully illustrated, 


i Liberal terms for introduction. Address the 
Publishers, 
— AND — WILLIAM WARE & CO.,. 
; ‘ (Successors to Brewer & Tileston,) 
Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book,| += 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
176 pages. 


We would also call attention to 
Adams’s Spelling - Book, 
For Advanced Classes, 


By T. ADAMS. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for intro- 
duction and exchange. 
WILLIAM WARE & C@., 
(Successors to Brewer & Tileston,) 


186 a 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Series. 


By Tuomas Hitt, 
Late President of Harvard College, 


Which together with HILL’S SECOND BOOK IN 
GEOMETRY, complete President HILL’s Geometrical 


THE FRANKLIN 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic, 
AND 


The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic, 
By Epwin P. Seaver, A. M., 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BEAC 


lower than for similar 
Manufacturers 
School Slates 
School Supplies. 


Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed posttree 


for 15 cents, 


KBOARD, 
00D CBAYON 
A GOooD 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 
Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
articles from any other source, 
UNION SLATE CO., 
63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Head Master of the English High School, Bos- 
ton ; formerly Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in Harvard College. 


— AND — 
Grorere A. Watton, A. M., 


Author,of Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet- 
ical Tables, &c. 


ERASER. 


(a Liberal terms will be made for introduction and 
exchange. Address the Publishers, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
(Successors to Brewer & Tileston,) 


ecowtf £184 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
History of Roman Literature. 12mo. - - - 
History of Music. 16mo. - - 
Lectures on Medizval Church History. - - 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 


4to. - 
Transactions of Phrenological Society of Phila. Vol. VII. J. H.C. Simes. 
16mo, pp. 136. 


German without Grammar or Dictionary. 
Outline Studies in English Classics. - 
Life and Education of Laura-Dewey Bridgman. - 
Warren’s Reading Selections. - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Chas. T. Cruttwell. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2 50 

- H.G. B. Hunt. “ “ “ 1 00 
R. C. Trench. “ 6 “ 3 00 
Harper & Bros. 10 

J.B. on & Co, 3 00 

Zur Briicke. Griggs Co. 50 

A. F. Blaisdell. N. E. Publishing Co. 1 00 

- Lamson. “ “ “6 2 0 


Mrs. D. M. Warren. W. 8. Fortescue & Co. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
* Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
bad PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 35 Union Sq.,N.Y. *18522 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


GILMAN H. Tucker, Esq., the New England 
general agent of the house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, has been promoted to 
the head of the Educational Department of the 
house in New York. In making this announce- 
ment we must express our deep regret at his 
departure from Boston, at the same time that 
we congratulate him and the house on the de- 
served advancement. Mr. Tucker has been 
connected with the educational book-trade 
since his graduation from Dartmouth College 
in 1861, with the house of Taggard & Thomp- 
son, Boston, until 1867, and since that date 
with Charles Scribner & Co. and Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. This large experience of 
over seventeen years makes him the senior 
general agent of the New England field, and 
his honorable record and work place him in the 
front rank of successful men. Mr. Tucker has 
the reputation of being a “‘square’’ man in 
the duties of an office where the temptations 
to an ambitious nature are in favor of sharp 
practice, and, too often, of unscrupulous trans- 
actions. His influence has been on the side of 
the most honorable treatment of business com- 
petitors, and when a New England Association 
of Publishers and Publishers’ Agents was or- 
ganized, Mr. Tucker was chosen, from his long 
experience and well-known probity, to be its 
first president. The following letter, resigning | 
the presidency of the Association, is but an ex- | 
pression of bis business ability and methods: | 


Epwiy Esq., 
Sec. N. E. Assoc. of Pubs. and Publishers’ Agts. 


Dear Sir:—Having given up my place in 
Boston to take a position in the house at New 
York, I offer my resignation as President of the 
Association. I can but express the hope that 
the objects which led to the formation of this 
Association.—the promotion of the best and 
* squarest’’ methods of conducting the “ in- 
troduction ”’ business, and the furtherance of a 
good understanding and fellowship among 
these engaged in it,—will continue always to 
be earnestly sought. I leave Boston and the 
New England field, where all my business life 
has been spent hitherto, with many regrets, not 
the least of which is the severing of my per- 
sonal intercourse with many New England 

ublishers and agents, whose acquaintance and 
friendship [ have highly prized. With esteem 
and best wishes for the prosperity of all, 
I am very truly yours, 
GILMAN H. TUCKER. 


Mr. Tucker has the universal friendship of 
his business connections in Boston and in New 
England, and his departure will be followed by 
their best wishes for his success in this newer 
and larger field. 


TueE attention of teachers is called to the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, a new in- 
stitution to be opened next month. Its facili- 
ties for instruction are excellent, the fees low, 


and it will be conducted by a gentleman of 
large experience at the Institute of Technology. 


Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS have 
obtained the gold medal at Paris, 1878. This, 
with the grand medal of progress at Vienna in 
1873, and the grand centennial medal at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, places this pencil ahead of all 
competition in the market. Teachers and 
school officers who desire the best should order 


of the company advertised on our first page. 
The best goods are the cheapest, always. 


Fat People’s Misfortunes. 
Some of the savage tribes enter their dwell- 
ings through a hole in the roof, and when a 
rson becomes so fat that he cannot get in, 
e is regarded as an out-law. Had this system 
been adopted in the United States, the *‘ out- 
laws’ could not have made a more active de- 
mand for Allan’s Anti-Fat than now exists. 
Hundreds who had lived in constant fear of 
sudden death have, by its use, been reduced 
to a comfortable living weight. The Anti-Fat 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“New Epvucation” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 


For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR. AND MRS. HAILMANN, 
151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


184 tf 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS NOv. ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mus MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Xindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America,.’’—School Commissioner 
Albert Klameroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
fect. .....4-% Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with:a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.” —Miss E. P. Peabody. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kinder; nm is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.”—Galazy. 185 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containi ull 
be sent on ‘pplication to 
18s ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Maas. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma’ and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in aleohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol, Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
a Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 7 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
PATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEP 

INSANITY 


And other Sen of 
it, post-paid, on receipt 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CoO., 
180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


is tab 
Sold by vegetable and perfectly harmless. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 tree. Address H. Haier & Co., Portland, Me, 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the pou. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. mags Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Til, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 

etc., address the President, F. MAGoun, D.D. 
ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. Corre- 
spond with J. C. HUTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest C. B. HULBERT. 


PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 
(Boston Cc 


Iston St., 

lassical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 

to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


G Soaring SEMINARY, A first-class 
‘0 


Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate, 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, neipal. 80zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


YLOCK INSTITU South Williamstown, 
0 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, ~~ Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H..CoFFIn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


‘ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for . Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
yi logue, etc., address the Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS. 


§ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
suerntion: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


\A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. 
Post 


lar course two years. 
uate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
—. all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
PROFESSIONAL. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 


and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska, 1821 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. RLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M***: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D, H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
R. I. as ae 
course of study, two years. pecial an - 
vanced Course for apoensl aus of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
m address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


UY Sted Dope OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
0) 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, =. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 54zz 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


RADFORD ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YouneG LADIEs, 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


Ge TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


Hee HOME, for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
181 f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
le, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mae WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. DAvip H. MooRE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OrncuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, 


information and new calendar f 
calen or 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 


For catalogue, con te 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 18222 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. . Founded 
A Prest. John Adams.’ Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. KR. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments. 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. ; 


LIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
C4 Cal. Rev. Davip URE, Ph.D., Prine. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, s 1 courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to BERT ALLYN, Prine., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


‘KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year 15th. 
Miss E. M. E, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
General 


reopens Oct. 2d. 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


ISS GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 
garten Normal Class will begin at 52 Chestnut St. 
oston, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
oa culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. : 185 g 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three fall 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
Training lass for Ladies 

Drawing 


char For e, ad 
by| JOHN OGDEN or B. OGDEN Principal 


TEN, will . 8, 1878. For 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRION, ,or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 


Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ENTRAE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 
Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three d ents, viz., - 


for Kindergarten Ma- 
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HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, Pub. and Importer, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
GOOD IMPORTED BOOKS AT NET PRICES. 
edited by A. H. Bryce, illus.,..........83.10 
Virgil 4 B. H. Kennedy, with Maps...3.75 
anil J. Conington, 3 vols., 8vo., ..13.50 
__—. abridged from Conington, 2 vols., 16mo, 3.60 
— edi by H. Met (Weale Series), 1.40 
Homer. The Iliad, Books .—VI. (Weale Ser.) ...60 
Catalogue of imported classical books on application. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
pre ared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Pad Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent — upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM, H. BON 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Secial Science, 3 vols., 1 

smiths Manual of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 

Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1 


KELLY, PIET & CO.., 
PUBLISH BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Creery’s fllustrated Primary Speller, ..$0.35 
Creery’s Grammar School Spelier, ........60 
Creery's Catechism United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney’s Catechism United States Hist.,..25 
Merney’s (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 
chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 


& CO., Agents 
uz 


$2.25 
3.50 
0.00 
1.25 
2.00 


Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ..... 20 
Epiteme Sacr@ .............. 
Viri Rome ....... 75. Phaedrus............ 50 


Newell & Creery's Series of Readers. 
Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Enstitute Series of Math. 
Browne & Scharf's Sch’i Hist. of Maryland. 
Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on receipt of 
half retail price. 183 f 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
Intermediate “ “ 
Complete French Course, . . 
es Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal diseount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth........$1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


Multam in Parvo; Pro Bono Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


—on— 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing and Printi 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depa 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar es. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 


united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 
4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Com and Gen- 


eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
ue with Model Alphabet, Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to an System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x101%4. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

1. Elisworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Bdoks are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 

H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 


116 tf (Care Am, News Co., Gen]. Trade Agts.) 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Tustraction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 


LECTURES. 
School Supervision. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. 


Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 
Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. P. Stone. 
Legal and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 
Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Mass. 
Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 


E. R. Ruggles. 
On Titles. 
H. T. Fuller. 
List of Members of the Institute from 1830. 


200 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $4200, Address” 
186 N. E, PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read. 
ings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, T5c. 

REST HING FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains- 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 


Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 
TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 


ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 

i Any of the above publications sent pos on 
receipt of price. J.W.SHOEMAKER & 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKINC HAND-BOOK 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Pricer, $1.00, 


« T think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I congratulate you on your success.” 
—H. BE. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 

« Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.—Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston. 

“The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of — Literature, and no lack of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 

lement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
care’ and every school edition of English classics.”’— 
W.d. , 4.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed. “ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“ The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye to systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent = for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as schools and colleges.’’—Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 


184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Vv stock of School and Miscellancous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
Winter Street, Boston. 
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$5 10 $20 Portland, Me. 


OF EDUCATION. 


BELLOWS’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY 


The most complete work of the kind ever published. 
A perfect Vade mecum to students, and an indispen- 
sable aid to tourists. Second edition, 12th thousand. 
Price, Persian, $4.00; best morocco, with tuck, $4.50. 
Both styles have gilt edges. 


“It is, to say the least, as complete a Dictionary of 
the French and English languages as 

“It is better than any book of this kind ever pub- 

in and sw to any Pocket 
ionary edited a inted in coun in 

Europe.’’—Scotsman, 

“ De tous les prétendus dictionnaires de poche le plus 
compacte et le ng portatif, en méme temps que le 
meilleur et le plus complet.”—Revue Anglo-Frangaise. 

“ We doubt whether a work as complete as this was 
ever before published in a form so convenient,”’— 
Churchman. 

“A careful examination and some use leads us to en- 
dorse in the most unqualified language what seemed at 
first the extrav: t claims for it by such authorities 
as the London Times, Spectator, Saturday Review, and 
Scotsman, etc., ete.”"—Hartford Courant. 


For sale by all booksellers. N, P. FLETOHER & Co., 
Hartford, Ct., Agents for the U. 8. The trade supplied 
by C. T. DILLINGHAM, New York; Lee & SHEPARD, 
Boston; Ropert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati; JAN- 
SEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 186 a 


Agents Wanted. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10c,! 100 Transfer, 10c.! 20 Floral 
\ Motto Cards, 10c.! 10 Perforated Mottoes, 10c.! 2 
Chromo Mottoes, 10c.! 4 Fine 6x10 Chromos, 10c.! 1 Floral 
se, 10c.! all for 50 cts., tpaid! AGENTS 
w NTED! Circulars, 3 cts.; with samples, 10c. ! 
Stamps taken! J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md., 
quarters for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc, 186 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
WANTED 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 

rl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 

AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps 
A. PARK, D.D. 

Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. £z- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 

Address GEO. M. SMETH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers. 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Endorrement.—Dnr. Paumen. 


AGENTS WANTED D RnR 
MAaRCH’S To 
NEV W BOOK, 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engfavings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY &'CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 


The Common-School Question Book 


Contains nearly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 

branches of study taught in our schools. Used suc- 

cessfully in the different grades of schools ; of inesti- 

mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 

teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 

every question and answer full of interest. Price $1.25. 
A Grand Work for Agents. 


See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 
Send 3-cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 
tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 
Cc. W. HAGA 
181 tf 


Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N.Y. 
ABVERTISE 


wanting good nts should 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


Educational. 


RS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will redpen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, t. 23, 78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 az 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

A CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and successful — 
rience as principal of important high schools, is open for 
t testimonials relating to past record. 
Holds First-grade Certificate Boston Board of Supervi- 
sors. Has had ane See in teaching Classics and 
Higher English. Address, “A. B.,” Office of 

of Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


—- OF THE —— 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


All persons in any way interested in Chemistry are 
invited to avail themselves of its privileges. 
Fees low. For Circular apply to 

CHARLES C, R. FISH, 
185e 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YORK OFFIOES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Kast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys for the best Coll and Scient 
Schools. Combines class and 
Opens Sept, 16. Circulars by mail. 


PRIVATE PuPILS.—A few young men or young la- 
dies received at reasonable pts vag 4 


182 tf 40 Cortes berkeley). 
PROGRESSIOMETRE } weachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o ” of the aver 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every ie of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents, 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 

tifie Schools. Copies of recent examination 

will be sent on application. [102tf) W.N. EA 


Elocution Scientifically Taught 


—pY— 


S. HAMILL, 


Author of “‘ The Science of Elocution,"’ 


710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IU. 


The preparation of pupils for Professors of Elocution , 
and Dramatic Readers a specialty. 186 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Conrse in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
t. 30th. ty-page ogue sent on a cation. 

182 m SHOEMAKER, A.M. Prest. 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a ited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October Ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


CTIVE MIVEN EMPLOYMENT 
CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
hromos, ffachinery, 


Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1000 erent arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 


others out of Vv WAKE should at once 
employment. EWiBE AceNT place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 


Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 

GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 

beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green —y 
Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 

hiladelphia, Penn. 183 z 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TSACHER, and the Goop offers 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Ezcellent 
commissions. Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 

182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


“T~ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured, 
Ww. ER K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. / 


Bteeursex taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. ¥. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 
WATCHMAHER, 


Gives his personal attention to usting uepalring 
and every description and comp 
cated Watches. 


Satisfaction teed in every case, Fayorahbl 
known in Boston for the last twent;-lve years. 
Ne. 8 City Hall Avenue 
184i (Second door from School St.) 
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624, 626.-and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Peun., 


Publisbers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M. A. Cleveland, Ohio, 
MARK BAILEY, ™. A., Yale College. 
These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, 
Second Reader, . ‘ .20 
Third Reader, ° .25 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


Mm. W. BASEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-En 
177 © Hawley Street, Boston, } 


J. H BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 


These Spellers are arranged upon an entirely new 
principle, for, besiles teaching the correct spelling of 
words in cominon ase, they teach at the same time the 
Correct Proauaciatioa of such words, an espe- 
eiully of those that are not pronounced according to 
their spelling. dxnother feature of these books is, that 
words Tester: a relitien to one another, of assoviation, 
position, class, or ptrticular subject, are grouped in the 
same lesson. his is in nccoriance with the idea under- 
lying the @bject System of Education, ani en- 
ables the tewlherto make interesting and agreeable the 
hitherto dall work of spelling. 

The Series comprises: 


The New American Primary Spel 
The New American Pronouncing 
They will be sent by ol for examination on receipt 


of above 
HITTEMORE, N. Agent, 
186 b PROVIDEXOE, 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


Exch. 
10 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 

May's Every-Day Reasoning. 


* For terms and other information, address the 
150 22 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Wistorics Mist’! Beaders; 
hom<oa's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
eetel’s Freach Courxe; 
Kellogg's Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish ant Gligher in Englixh; 
Meadersoa’» Test- Words iu Eng. Orthog., | 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi, 
46 Maison 8t., Chieago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


Broadway, mew "York. 
‘Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price 


Adam<« tmpreved Arithmetic, . . $0.65 
A Freach Kiement«,. . 
Kirkham’ Englisch Grammer, . 
Northead’s Americas Speaker, 
Nerthead's Scheol Diniogues, 
Oim«ted’s Schoo! Astronomy {Sneil), . 


Wheipiey's Compend of Mi-tory, 1.35 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., Put apts: 


and Valu Text-RBooks 


SINGLE ENT EDITION” Price, 4 
ELEMENTARY, or School i ihc “ “ 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 200 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN'S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 

Examination copies sent on receipt of 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 1 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, . . . . . Weots. 
Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. .. . 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. Cc. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON L8G00D & CO., 


Prof. E. A. x “het of Latin Books. 

Beotta’s Haudbeook of Literature. 

Warren Colbura’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

“Murdech’s Vecal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide te Eurepe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scot, De- 
@uincey, Macaulay, Bacen, and Carlyle. 


Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary eof the Bible. 
Parten’s Freach rnassus. 


fora 


LVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's essive Art Studies 
Swinton'’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story ; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Botanies; &c., &o., &e. 


For New-Kngland States address 


GRO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
The Endactive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Nornnal 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two booka.. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ractical method of instruetion. 

“elapach’s u of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation ; 
[llustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical exeention, and low 


Forbriger’s Patent Dra Tablets. —A 
complete coarse in seven books, The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their — e r, their novel construction, 
carefu of abundance of material, 
eee vanee of all other draw- 
n 

any address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICHS NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, 0c. ; Exchange, 30c, 


BERARD'S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Iatroduction, ; Exchange, We. 
These popular books have been thoronghly govtens, 
rewritten. and broaght down to July, 187A. 
all 


farnishe | with new plates, engravings, maps, 
modery Luprove.wents,”” an! are 


THE LATEST OUT. 


Py . a Specimen copies farnished at Exchange Prices. 
ess the Pablishers, or their nevrest Agent, 


BOSTON: B.C. MoCiistock, 39 Brattle St, 
YORK Ww. i. Wuitsey, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO: F. 3. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 St., BOSTON. 
J usT c ouT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass, Inst. of Technology, and Hoxton University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 No. St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now ready a New Edition of 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
It gives the experience and incidents of forty years 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW- YORK. 


Collier, LL-D. 12m0, 
Histo England. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


of General History. 
By w.F F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth . eeeee 1,50. 
The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, . 12mo, 
cloth ...... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpucationaL PuBiisHErs, 
2386 Roxbury 


Publishers of the system of 
prepared for public on, Wat LTER 
eral supervisor of clr Pon, the Boston Pu 
Schools, and State Director of in Mas 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


and many valuable High-school Text-books, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Lavite attention to the following Educational Works 
lished by them : 


Cutter’s of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logio. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bioclo 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. 25 
Sevon’s Ei t Le im Legic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent sree on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park PI, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Paysen, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Rartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Di e's Graded Spelling Bianks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 romfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW 
Hart’s German Classics for 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols. -)s 7Se. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.60 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Contin. to’7T. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.265 
Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Uisthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and. Steam Engi 
Sturtevant'’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on om application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s aphies, 
Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
_23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


Publish the new School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 


i Algeb wher thematics. 


Celten’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Lite 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 


Mocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Wills Elem. of Rhetoric and Composit 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 az 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD Wooparp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams S8t, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Scrics 
of Readers, which al) Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation,prepaid, . . . . §2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the Grubs SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, - « 9420. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . §1.00. 

And many other desirable Text-Beooks. 


Apply tor Circular. 160 b 
SOWER, POTTS & 0O., Phila. 


New Books with New Ideas. 
Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic. 


Intr. Eaeh. 
Normal Prima rithmetic e 


TAINTOR MERRILL 
758 Broadway, New York, 
oF 
and and L. J. Cam; 
eorge Campbell, 
The Headers 
By Ric Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MaeVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Concise the U. 8. 
Sea His f Uni 
vey’s Geedrich’s yn A nit. Sta 
"by Charles A. Goodrich and W ane. 
Bartley’s reved School 


& CO, 


yJ.D 
The Son M 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
peller. 


The Class-Word 
tem enman and 
‘or all ist, an the 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF Boston, 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 

Bradbury's Elementary Alge 

Bradbury’s Geometry and _ 
Bradbury's Trigonome and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geome 

Cushing's Manual Parliament’ 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester'’s Blements of History. 


Catalogue and ~ sent on 
app pondence solicited 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISA 


olmes’ Readers, at 
Venable’s A etics gebra, Geometry. 

neston rowne’s lish iterat 
DeVere’s French (4) 150 22 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


o sample copies for exas examination with a view to 


first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price Descriptive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded- School Pa pa 

lished). . With a familiar § 

ical Marks, 12mo, pp. 152. Tilustrated. * 80. 5 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 1t2mo, pp. 150. 65 
Bartholomew's Latin a. 
Bartholomew's Cesar, 
Bullet’s Firat Lessons in Fren A3 


Duffet’s French Method (Parts 60 
Dufjfet’s Complete French ), 95 
Norton’s El. ments of 90 


Norton’s Elements of Ph =, ns 65 
Thatheimer’s General His 1.00 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, aa 1.00 
School Superviston, 


arvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. 
White s Arithmetics. Brown's Physiology. 
onstitution U.S. 


Harvey's Grammars. Andrews’s 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Sehuyler’s Geometry. 


ta" Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEwKsborRY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 
Piattner’s Manual BlewpipeAnalysia, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Jdanual Thee. Mechanics 
Pyuchon’s Chemical Physits, . 
Prescott’s Analysia 1. 75 
Dougiass & ott’ Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.5 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theery of Heat, 3:30 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


— for — Practice, By ver, Master o 
lish High School hese, and G. A. Walton, 
a or of a Series of Arithmetics. 


Also, The Metric System of Foe and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New Zork. 


151 2z 


w lementary Mechanics. 12mo,cl., $1.50 
Bridges and BReofs. 8vo. cl.. 


Resistance of Materials. 8vo...... 3.0 
DuBois’ Weisbach’s H Bro, cl. 6.00 


Ditto, including Steam ime. 8vo, 10.00 
Brush’s Mineral and ow-pipe. 
Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 

lementary Ditte. 12mo... 


R. WORTHINGTON. 

750 Broadway, New York. 

Ton Years of Miy Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. 


$1.50 
pov im Endia. By J. Drew 
r. Lond. Daily Tel A. IIL, el 1.76 


| its Kin 
50 Hall (author to Live Long: ete.), 


room work. Every teacher 
by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 


Prang’s American Chromes. 156 a2 


Mental and Writte 
ritten Arithmetic, 


‘mic of Home. Maps, 


ea woa 
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